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FOREWORD 


rmS book is written when the future of India is in the 
nelting-pot. Anything may have happened by the 
ime it appears. Any discussion of the present political 
iituation might be out of date by that time. This is not 
ntended to be a general book on India, and so it takes 
ittle account of political parties or probable political 
Icvelopments. Other books deal \vith these, and others 
ire sure to follow when the present deadlock is solved. 
^^or does it attempt to describe adequately the land and 
peoples of India. Its object is to place before the churches 
3f Britain the work being done on their behalf by the 
Baptist Missionar)' Society and its associated Church 
bodies in India. A brief description of the land of 
India gives the background. We then enquire where 
the B.M.S. works and the peoples to whom it ministers. 
We try to understand the religions of the people, and 
their effect on life and character. We next find in the 
Serampore Covenant and the Charter of its College two 
documents which have been the blue-prints for all 
subsequent missionary' endeavour. We trace the working 
out of these principles of action in the various types of 
work undertaken by the Society. The growth of the 
Indian Church is next traced from its first beginnings to 
the present day when it is increasingly taking the lead in 
the work of the Evangel. The Baptists of Britain share 
with their brethren in India the high calling to reveal 
Christ to the new India now emerging. 

Although this book attempts no diseussion of politieal 
problems, the reader must always be eonseious of their 
insistent pressure. The political struggle is always there, 
and for many in India it is the one subject they talk, 
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FOREWORD 


think and dream about. For half a century the work of 
the extension of God’s Kingdom has been carried on in 
an atmosphere of increasing mistrust bet^veen the rulers 
and the ruled. As Dr. Stanley Jones wote recently : 
“ It is almost psychologically impossible for a stibjcct 
nation to take the religion of its conquerore.” That 
sentence focuses the light on one reason why the progress 
of the Gospel among the nationally conscious has been 
so slow. That sense of strain has burdened us all, till 
it has become well-nigh intolerable. It is against the 
darkening clouds of this political struggle that our 
Christian enterprise must be visualised. 

The appointment of an Interim Government under 
the leadership of Pandit Nehru brings mthin sight the 
end of British control over India. This should relieve 
the tension between rulers and ruled. We shall watch 
wth deep sympathy the efforts of the new Government 
to set India on the way to peace and an honourable 
place among the nations of the world. 

The ^vriter has spent the whole of his missionary life 
in Bengal, and knows little at first hand of any other 
prownce. So he may be forgiven if there is a Bengal 
flavour about the booL In writing of other provinces he 
has made liberal use of the book Te are My Witnesses, 
prepared as a history of our work in India to its 150th 
anniversary. He hzis not hesitated to transcribe freely 
from the contributions of his colleagues in that book. 

For any individual judgment expressed in this book, the 
writer alone is responsible, and his views do not neces- 
sarily commit his colleagues or the Society he is proud 
to serve. 



CHAPTER I 


THE LAND OF INDIA 

THE word “ India ” calls up many mental pictures — 
temples crowded with worshippers, the incessant ringing 
of gongs and bells — the wonderful palace of a Maharaja, 
a colourful procession wth elephants — ^Amy Woodc 
Finden’s Indian l^Tics, Kipling’s Soldier books and 
Jungle books — the parched land in the terrible noon-day 
sun, and dust, dust penetrating everywhere — the strange 
rh}fthmic patter of heav>' rain on the growing rice in a 
flooded field — ^the Mutiny, Gandhi, “ Quit India ” — and 
they are all part of the picture. It recalls the people — the 
unceasing ant-like crowds in a city street — the excited 
scramble for places in a train, and then the cheery 
fellowship which springs up as the train plods on its 
dusty, noisy way — the gracious welcome into an Indian 
home, the happy chatter of the children, the beautifully 
cooked meal in the gloaming, and a night’s rest on a 
hard bed, somebody clse’s, given up for the visitor — the 
grace and beauty of well-dressed women in silk saris — the 
monotonous' grunt of tlie palki-bearers — the intricate 
rhythm of a distant drum. All tliis is India. 

The land is so vast — equal in area to the whole of 
Europe excluding Russia. It stretches from the latitude 
of Sicily to %vithin four degrees of the Equator. The 
greatest mountains of the world form its northern wall, 
three of the greatest rivers in the world have built up 
its only plains. For, like Africa, it is a region of uplands 
— most of the land is over i,ooo feet above sea-level, and 
the plains have been built up from the sea by the silt 
brought down by the rivers. 
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10 .THE ops PEL IN INDIA 

In Travancore and Cochin in the South-west, in 
Bengal and Assam in the North-east, are stretches of 
countT)'^ greener than the Emerald Isle. From Delhi 
right through to the \v®tem border of Baluchistan is one 
of the great rainless belts of the world, where the camel 
is the natural beast of burden, and a large proportion of 
the countT}' is sheer desert. 

The mass of the population is overpowering. It 
is larger than that of any country except China — 
389,000,000, a sixth of the whole world. If India asserts 
her right to independence, and ^valks out of the British 
Empire, she "will take wth her two-thirds of the King 
Emperor’s subjects. India is half the size of the United 
States of America, but ^vdth three times its population. 
The density varies greatly, from 4,000 to the square mile 
in Cochin to 6-5 in Baluchistan. Two-thirds of the 
people live in a quarter of the country. In general, the 
population is densest where the rainfall is greatest. 

It is a land of peasants, %vhere 90 per cent, of the 
people live in villages. Only two of India’s cities — 
Calcutta and Bombay — ^have a population of over a 
million. Five more lie bet^veen the million and half- 
million marks. All the rest are below this level. It is 
the village which is characteristic of India, and many of 
the to^\’ns are only ovc^gro^^’n villages. The curvxd 
lines of many Hindu temples merely reproduce in 
masonry the beautiful lines of the thatched roofs of a 
\'illage home. For census purposes a “ to\NTi ” is a place 
of not less tlian 5,000 inhabitants possessing definite 
urban characteristics, but even on this reckoning there 
are only 2,703 towns, while there are 655,892 \dllages. 

The Indian loves to surround his house with trees — 
fruit trees, palms and quick-growing trees for firewood. 
The deep green of the homestead areas straddles across 
countiy, so that each farmer can live near his little plot 
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of land. AgricuUurc in India is \T.\y diflcrcnt froin 
farming as wc know it in Britain. lit place of the big 
farmer cmplo>nng his farm-hands and doittg as much 
work as possible by machinery, we have multitudes of 
peasants each owning his own liny ])lot atid farming it 
by the labour of his own family. The “ three acres and 
a cow,” slogan of a bygone age in Britain, gives the usual 
measure of an Indian plot. There is an unfortunate Hindu 
law by which a man’s land is divided at his death equally 
between his sons. Consequently the plot,s diininisli i»i 
size, ^with each generation, until they become too small 
to cultivate profitably. Then the htcklcss owner sells his 
plot and becomes a landless labourer, one of the group 
which provide the “unemployment” problem of India. 

On such small plots no mechanisation seems possible, 
and so far no inventive genius has produced machiner)’ 
which will operate in the mud which is necessary for rice- 
cultivation. The farmer takes his bullocks to plough his 
dny plot, sows his seed and transplants it, weeds it by 
hand and prays to all his gods to bring the rain wljcn it 
is needed and in the right proportion. Indian farming is 
a gamble in rain. A delayed monsoon or too copious a 
downpour may bring famine over a large area. If the 
crops mature, they arc cut, threshed and stored by hand. 
The farmer’s life is an alternation of periods of desperate 
toil from dawn to dark, followed by times when he can 
only sit and watch the skies in hope and fear. The growth 
of the population and the reduction in the size of the 
plots means that many people cannot grow enough rice 
to feed the family and leave a balance to sell for other 
wants. As a result it is essential that the farming tribes 
should learn a secondary trade — fishing, boat-making, 
house-building and so on. For tlic Hindu this is forbidden 
by caste rules. Most of the people live dangerously near 
the margin of subsistence. In general, the standard of 
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THELANDOFINDIA J3 

they arc largely unorganised. In other areas the problem 
is complicated by the fact that a large proportion of liic 
labour force is a seasonal one. Tlicy arc peasant farmers 
who work on their village plots when the rush of fanning 
work demands it, and migrate to the mills whcti work 
is slack in the fields. These make difiictiltics for the 
permanent labour force. For instance, the Bengali mill- 
hands prefer a four-day week to a seven-day, as in the 
former ease they can return home and work on their 
fields at the week-end. But naturally a four-day week is 
slow star\'ation for the landless mill-hand from a distance. 

Illiteracy is another problem. There h;is, hr)\vcvrr, 
been a striking increase in literacy during the last dccailc. 
12'2 per cent, of the population arc now literate com- 
pared with only G-g per cent, in 1931. Of the provinces, 
Bombay shows the highest rate of literates, 19*5 per 
cent., with Bengal next at i6*i per cent. Several of the 
states greatly c.xcccd these figures : Travancorc ,17*7 i)cr 
cent., Cochin 35*4, Baroda 23*0. In India as a whole 
5 per cent, of the females arc now literate, compared 
nith 2-1 per cent, in 1931. 

There are more difTcrcnccs of race and language in 
India than there arc in Europe, apart from Russia. The 
contrast between the Panjabi and Bengali, between the 
Lushai and the Madrassi, is far greater than that between 
any two European races. There arc 240 recognised 
languages in India, and of these twenty-four arc each 
used by more than a million people. 

Finally, there is the great divide in religion. 70 per 
cent, are Hindu, 22 per cent, arc Muslim. Tim third 
largest community is the Christian, though it numbers 
only 2 per cent, of the total population. Following these 
are the Sikhs, Jains, Parsecs and Jews. 

The significant fact in the economic life of India is 
that in spite of famine and disease, high death-rate and 
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low expectation of life, the people are so prolific that the 
population is rising rapidly at the rate of five millions a 
year. A rising population cannot live on a stationary' 
agricultural output. So improved agriculture, more land 
under cultivation, as weU as increasing industrialisation, 
are called for. The significant fact for us as Christians 
is that, in spite of the encouraging increase in the Christian 
community, this gain is far less than the actual increase 
in the general population. 

The lasting impression India leaves is of deep poverty, 
home in the main wth great cheerfulness. Behind 
many of India’s problems lies this economic danger — 
chronic hunger. Hunger more than politics caused the 
ugly features of recent riots, and even the communal 
riots have often an economic beginning, as when the 
harassed Hindu debtor turns on the moneylender’s 
Muslim tout. The Muslim is assaulted and injured, his 
co-religionists rally and attack the Hindus, and a com- 
munal riot blazes up tvith unpleasant consequences to 
those concerned. 
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CHAPTER II 


WHERE THE B.M.S. WORKS 

HO\V much of this immense land is our field of work as 
British Baptists ? In tlie great expansion in the days of 
the Scramporc Trio, their colleagues ventured as far 
west as Surat, north to the borders of Bhutan, east to 
Batavia, and south to Madras. The parent Society has 
handed over many of the fields it opened to its daughter, 
societies from America, Canada, Australia 'and New 
Zealand. Our fields in India now number four : Bengal, 
North India, Orissa and South Lushai, and these stretch 
in a rough cross. From Simla to Lunglch is roughly 
equal to the distance from London to Belgrade. North 
to south from Rangpur to Berhampur is as far as Amster- 
dam is from Genoa. The peoples among whom our 
missionaries work dificr as much as the Briton does from 
the Jugo-Slavian, the Dutch from the Italian. Each 
of the four fields has its main language, quite distinct 
from all others, so that a missionaiy’^ from one area is 
tongue-tied if he goes to another province. Each field 
also has its subsidiary tongues, so that our workers 
make use of some thirteen languages. 

f 

Bengal 

Carey went to Bengal, so that province shall be our 
first concern. It stands at the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
and is mostly filled by the huge delta of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra. To the north of the Ganges wide 
plains lead up to the densely forested foot-hills of the 
Himalayas. To the east of the Bay lies a strip consisting 
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l6 THE GOSPEL IN INDIA 

of a coastal plain backed by wooded hills, more akin to 
Burma in the nature of the hills and their inhabitants. 
Bengal forms a rough triangle with a base of 350 milts 
and sides of 400 miles, and it contains an area greater 
than England. Except for the northern and eastern 
fringe, the province has been entirely built up by the 
silt brought down by its two greiat rivers. Not a stone 
can be found anpvhere in the delta. The west is more 
mature, and its level is slowly rising, so that it is less and 
less affected by the annual floods. The main stream of the 
united rivers is gradually moving eastwards, and the 
eastern half is still being built up. The seashore is 
fiinged by the Sundarban forest, an eerie waste of slimy 
mud out of which mangrove and other trees lift their 
distorted stems. Crocodiles abound, quaint climbing 
fish flop over the mud and climb the trees, while tigers 
lurk in the deeper jungle. 

The differing nature of the east and w’est has resulted 
in a difference in the houses of the people. In the Avest, 
where the land is higher and the floods last for a shorter 
period, the houses have Avails of thick plastered earth, 
Avith thatched roofs. In the east, the entire countiysidc 
is flooded as soon as the spring sun melts the Himalayan 
snoAvs, and by the middle of the monsoon at the end of 
July the country is coA'ered by from five to ten feet of 
Avater. So here earth is Avorth its Aveight in copper. The 
houses arc Availed Avith matting made from split bamboos 
and thatched Avith straAV or reeds from the jungle. In 
the Avest travel is by car, cart or cycle. In the cast the 
boat is the best means of transport, and indeed, the 
only one possible from June to December. 

The B.M.S. Avorks in thirteen of the thirty districts of 
Bengal, Avith their population of some 24,000,000. In 
Calcutta, that city of tAvo and a quarter million people, 
Ave haA'c the India headquarters of the Mission, Avith the 
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office of the India sccrelaiy and finance secretary, who, 
with a very small staflT, act as liaison officers between the 
hcadquartere at home and India, and between the four 
Indian fields, and conduct the transmission of funds to 
the various areas. 

Next comes the very efficient Calcutta Mission Press, 
which prints in many languages for our o^vn and other 
Christian organisations, and earns a handsome surplus 
by its general printing work. Round the corner is the 
hcadquartei-s of the Bengal Baptist Union. Going north 
in the city \vc come to Entally where, during the recent 
war, the girls’ -school premises were commandeered by 
the military’. The school now operates in two sections — 
its day scholars meeting in Calcutta, while its boarders 
are evacuated to Laksmikantapur in the south villages. 
The Carey High School for boys, run by Entally Church, 
is also closed as its premises, too, were commandeered. 
Turning west we come to College Square, where the 
Students’ Hall and Hostel is a hive of activity, and where 
tlie offices of the Bengal Government Adult Literacy Move- 
ment and of the Bengal Christian Council arc situated. 
At Carey’s old church in Bow Bazar is a polyglot school 
with Anglo-Indian, Bengali, Chinese and Jewish pupils 
and a keen mission Church. In the south of the city arc 
tlie United Missionary Training College for Women at 
Ballygunge, and the United Missionary Girls’ School now 
returning from exile in Berhampur in Bengal. Two 
English, three Bengali, an Oriya, a Telugu and two 
Hindusthani Baptist churches arc maintained. Across the 
river is Howrah, with an English, a Bengali and a Telugu 
church. Fourteen miles up-river is Serampore College, now 
happily reunited after its war-time experience when, 
through Government requisitioning, its arts section 
remained in Serampore, while its theological department 
was cramped in hired quarters at Chandernagore. 
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Fourteen miles south of Calcutta lies Bishnupur witli 
Sihha Sangha, the Union Christian boarding school 
which we share \rith the London Missionary Sociert. 
We are now in the 2^ Parganas district, which stretches 
from Calcutta to the Bay of Bengal, %rith a considerable 
but scattered Baptist community. 

Travelling north-east we reach Jessore, an area from 
which a number of notable Muslim converts have come, 
and in which the new movement among the Rishis has 
brought fresh life and hope to a district which had been 
disappointing in recent years. \V’e then leave the area of 
shallow-water agriculture and eartli-walled houses and 
come to the deep-water area vith its bamboo-matting 
walled dwellings. Khulna is an agricultural area whose 
boys’ boarding school has had a chequered history, but 
now shows signs of renewed life. Then on to Barisal, 
the centre of our largest Bengal district, \rith its boarding 
schools for boys and girls, its 10,000 Baptists organised 
in 62 churches, and Santikutir, the women’s settlement 
in the bcels. This is amphibian country, flooded to a 
depth of five to eight feet for more tlian half tlic 
year. 

Farther east lies Dacca, the ancient Muslim capital, 
^^^th its student hostel and the promising Garo work in 
the north of the area. A journey farther north and west 
brings us to Rangpur, a centre for work among several 
aboriginal tribes, and, farther west, to Dinajpur, our oldest 
field, w’here the work lay dormant for nearly a centur>', 
but %s’hcre during the past fifty years, steady accessions 
have come from tribal sources. This is now our most 
fruitful area in Bengal. 

We are interested in nvo institutions, isolated from our 
Baptist fields. One is the United Christian Training 
College at Berhampur, Murshidabad (not to be confused 
with the Berhampur in Orissa). The other is the newest 
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venture, the Union Theological School, temporarily at 
Krishmgar, but whose future will be at Khulna in premises 
freed from Government requisitioning. 

To reach our remaining Bengal field we pass 
through the tcrritoiy of the Australian and New Zealand 
Baptists. ChiUagongf on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and the gateway to Lushai, is a port of growing 
importance, but with a disappointing mission history. 
Half a day’s journey up-river larings us to Chandraghona 
Hospital, at the foot of the hills. Another half-day through 
beautiful densely wooded river gorges finds us at Ranga- 
maii, the headquarters of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
Here we leave the motor-boat for slower means of transit 
up to Lushai. 

Bengal is a pro\*incc with its own individuality and 
highly developed literature. Even so, the people among 
whom we work arc varied in caste and race. In Calcutta 
and Seramporc we arc in touch with the higher castes 
of Hindus, people of the highest culture and education. 
Alongside there arc the many immigrants, principally 
labourers and servants — Oriyas and Tclugus, Hindi- 
speaking men from Bihar and beyond, and an interesting 
island of Chinese near Carey Church. In the 24 Parganas, 
Khulna and Barisal we find ourselves amongst men of 
the lower Hindu castes — ^farmers and fishermen. In 
Jessore we worked principally among Muslims, but tlie 
recent movement has been among caneworkers. In 
Barisal, Dacca and Chittagong, Muslims predominate. 
A few of these are cultured but most are cultivators, 
converts from low-caste Hindu groups. In the north of 
the Dacca district and in Rangpur we find Garos, a 
cheery matriarchal tribe. The strength of our work in 
North Bengal is amongst the aboriginal tribes — Sahtals, 
Mundas, Oraons and Garos — the ancient inhabitants of 
India, who still cling to their tribal religions, which are 
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forms of animism. The Chittagong Hill Tracts brings 
us to other interesting groups — ^the Hughs, immigrants 
from Burma, professing the Buddhist faith, Ae Chakmas, 
a mixed race retaining a form of Hinduism, the Kyangs, 
Tripuras and Kukis (cousins of the Lushais). So Beng^, 
which at first sight seems so homogeneous, gives us plenty 
of variety. 


North Ixdla. 

The North India field consists of several disconnected 
areas. 140 miles to the west of the Dinajpur district in 
Bengal we come to Monghyr, the first station of the Bihar 
field. Patna lies go miles to the north-west, and Gap 
100 miles to tlie south-ivest. Monghyr has a Hindusthani 
V church, evangelistic work among chamars, and successful 
work in English at the neighbouring railway centre of 
Jamalpur. Patna, the capital of Bihar, is a long straggling 
to\s'n on the Ganges, and a university centre, witli the 
big cantonments of Dinapore at its western end. It offers 
fine scope for evangelistic work among working-class 
Hindus. Muslims, and university students. The Students’ 
Hostel, similar to that in Dacca, is doing fine work. 
There are Hindusthani congregations, primary* schools, 
the Girls’ High School with its boarding section for 
Christian girls, and women’s teacher-training centre. 

Gaya is the holy place of Buddhism where Buddha 
attained enlightenment. As a pilgrim centre it offere 
splendid scope for preaching and Gospel selling. There is 
a Hindusthani church and a large leper asylum of 
which the resident missionary* is the superintendent. 

From Patna we take a leap of 450 miles to Agra, and 
come to the central North India field, in the form of a \ : 
Agra to the south, Delhi 84 miles to the north, and then 
Barcul 40 miles north-east of Delhi, Bhiivani 75 miles 
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north-west. Palwal is 36 miles south of Delhi on the 
southern stem of the Y. 

Agra has a Hindusthani church. Here also wc have a 
high school for boys, mostly non-Christian Hindus from 
the liigher castes and Muslims, with a number of Christian 
lads. The school has been singularly successful in bring- 
ing Christian ideals to bear on the boys, and in leading 
tliem into social sendee for the depressed classes. There 
is a chaplaincy for the British troops and the Anglo-Indian 
community. 

Palwal has evangelistic work, mostly among the 
chamars or leather ivorkers. Recently there has been a 
promising development at tlic village of Haihin, where 
new Christians arc witnessing for Christ and spreading 
the Gospel. There are churches in Palwal and several 
surrounding wllages. There arc also men’s and 
women’s hospitals. The Salamatpur Girls’ Middle School 
emphasises handicrafts. 

Delhi is the ancient capital where six empires have 
risen and fallen. The whole area is littered with re- 
minders of her ancient past. Some arc crumbling ruins. 
Others, like the Fort, still look strangely fresh and 
modern. The latest is the New Delhi of the British, with 
its enormous buildings in their spacious lay-out, so soon 
to pass from British hands to the new rulers of India — 
people of the soil once more. Here, in this city of 
memories, we have six Hindusthani churches. Evan- 
gelistic work is miinly amongst the chamars^ the leather 
workers, but attention must necessarily be given to the 
upbuilding of the Christian community. Women mis- 
sionaries work among Muslim women, in following up 
the influence of the Francis Girls’ School for Muslims. 
Here also are the Gangc High School for Christian Girls, 
and the Delhi United Christian School for Boys, the 
latter a joint effort with the Society for the Propagation 
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of the Gospel. In New Delhi we share with the English 
Methodists in the Delhi Free Church, which has done 
such notable service for the troops during the war. 

Bhiwani lies on the edge of the desert, where sandstorms 
rage and the camel is the beast of burden. Here is a 
Hindusthani church, and evangelistic work among the 
dhanaks or weavers, from whom the Christian com- 
munity has sprung, and also among the chamars. A 
primary school and the Fairer Hospital for women are^ 
also established. 

Baraul has Hindusthani congrbgations in eleven 
villages, and evangelistic work mostly among chamars, 
but also among sweepers. Tliis area shows considerable 
promise. There are nine primary schools, and a girls’ 
boarding school which gives prominence to handi- 
crafts. 

Another leap of i6o miles takes us to Kalka, at the foot 
of the Simla Hills, where Miss Hampton, in alleged 
retirement, carries on a faithful ministry in Hindusthani 
and English. Halfway to Simla is Kasauli the sanitarium 
location of the Pasteur Institution, and finally Simla, the 
summer capital, perched on its knife-edge range of hills 
within sight of the eternal snows. In these stations there 
is work among the chamars and servants in the towns, but 
little impression has been made upon the hill tribes for 
whose sake the area was opened up by the B.M.S. 

In North India we work in some of the great ancient 
cities of India : Patna, an ancient capital, and the chief 
city of Bihar ; Gaya, place of pilgrimage for Buddhists 
and Hindus ; Agra, graced by the Taj Mahal, and its 
beautiful Fort ; Delhi, mth its half-million people, a 
city partly awake from the slumber of centuries, dreaming 
of ancient empires passed away ; Simla, the hill capital, 
where the Government keeps its head in the cool while 
the people below swelter in the heat. Bhiwani and 
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Monghyr are towTis of a fair size. Jamalpur and Kalka 
are railway centres. Palwal and Baraut are centres for 
^'illage work. 

The North India Mission sprawls across four provinces : 
Patna, Gaya and Monghyr are in Bihar ; Agra and , 
Baraut in the United Prownces ; Delhi is a prownce in 
its own right ; while Palwal, Bhiwani and the hill stations 
are in the Panjab. 

Besides the castes mentioned above, we are also in 
touch with the Rajputs and Jats of the \illages, w'ho are 
martial races, especially the former. Although most of 
our Christians have sprung from the depressed classes, 
no'table converts have been w'on from the higher castes of 
Hinduism, and from Islam. 

Orissa 

Orissa is a field as compact as North India is scattered. 
It is a coastal province, lying bet%veen Bengal and Madras, 
and it includes a coastal plain of varying depth and the 
valley of the Mahanadi with its \vide straggling delta. 
On the two sides of this valley lie hilly masses, difficult of 
access from the plains. The low'er slopes are heavily w'ooded, 
and are the haunt of tigers, leopards and snakes of many 
kinds. It is one of the holy lands of India, for Jagannath 
has his dwelling at Puri. His ancient glories were 
enhanced by the enthusiastic devotion of Chaitanya, the 
Bengali reformer. At Puri all caste is forgotten — except 
for the outcaste ! — and tlie people of Orissa are holy by 
birth, and even Brahmins in Bengal will take water from 
an Oriya of any caste — ^provided, of course, he has a 
.caste and is not an outcaste. The Oriya is a simple- 
minded fellow', but his land is a poor one, and the Oriyas 
w'ander off in great numbers to Bengal, where they work 
as cooks or gardeners. The people of the hills are not 
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Oriyas, but aboriginal tribes who fled there to escape 
from the Aryan invaders. 

Our work is contained in a compact rectangle, 160 
miles by 140 miles. \Ve have never entered the northern 
hiUsj and the coastal area towards the Bengal border is 
left to the American Baptists. Our rectangle runs from 
Cuttack, which is 220 miles south-east of Calcutta, 
through Angul to Sambalpur, then to Balangir, thence 
to Berhampur near the coast, and back through Puri 
and Pipli to Cuttack. Enclosed within this rectangle lie 
the Kond Hills, i\ith Russelkonda at their gate^vay, 
and Phulbani and Udayagiri wthin their borders. 

Cuttack is the capital of the pro\ince and the head- 
quarters of our work. The Cuttack High School for bo)^ 
has long been in the hands of the Church. Buckley 
House accommodates a girls’ boarding school \rith a 
teacher-training class. The Orissa Mission Press docs all 
our printing for this province and much outside work as 
well. American Baptists share the Theological Institute. 
The Cuttack Church has the largest congregation of any 
of our churches in India. Here, too, is the Stewart School, 
our educational institution for the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, whose higher classes are no^v affiliated to the 
Utkal University. The Leper Asylum is supervised by 
one of our missionaries. 

Sambalpur and Angul have Christian communiries but 
no resident missionar\'. Balangir is the centre of our 
e.Ktcnding work among the low-castc people, through 
the ^Vcst Utl:al Baptist Union. Here arc boarding schools 
for boys and girls and a dispensar)'. Our Women’s 
Hospital is at Berkampur, and at Gopatpur, on the seaside 
ten miles away, a new movement has started among the 
Tclugu fishermen. 

Puri i? dominated by the great temple ofjagannath. 
We have been unable in recent years to take adequate 
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advantage of the magnificent evangelistic opportunities 
of this pilgrim centre. Pipli is a church centre without a 
resident missionary. 

A long motor-drive from Berhampur zigzagging round 
hairpin bends through the forest brings us on to the Kond 
Hill plateau, /rom 1,506 to 2,000 feet in height. Here 
we find the flourishing work among the Konds, with its 
churches in many villages, its schools, and the Moorshead 
Memorial Hospital. 

In Orissa, again, our work is among varied peoples. 
In Cuttack, Puri and Berhampur there are caste Hindus, 
and at Gopalpur the Teliigu fishermen. The Balangir 
work is among an outcaste group known as Gondas. 
The religion is predominantly animistic with a veneer of 
Hindu rites and ceremonies. In Angul we are in touch 
with caste Hindus, but our work is mainly among the 
Pans, an outcaste group similar to those in Balangir. 
The Konds are a characteristic aboriginal tribe, with an 
animistic religion, which formerly involved human 
sacrifice. In Sambalpur there has been considerable 
success among the Mundas (another section 'of this 
aboriginal tribe is welcoming the Gospel in the Dinajpur 
district of Bengal). 

The Balangir district is within the area of the Patna 
state, an Indian state, not to be confused with Patna, 
the capital of Bihar in the north. All the rest of the work 
is in the province of Orissa. 

Lushai Hills 

Lushai, our most fascinating field in India, is also the 
most isolated. To get there from Calcutta involves 
twenty-four hours’ journey by train, steamer and train 
to Chittagong ; twelve hours’ journey up-river by motor- 
boat to Rangamati ; two days by canoe, and then three 
days’ trek up into the hills. 
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middle of which the fire is placed and round which the 
family gathers to smoke, gossip, and carry on its life 
indoors. 

The people are dependent on the forest and on their 
O'wn efforts for all the necessities of life. The chief chooses 
the particular piece of land for the village (clearings) 
and allots to each family its own patch for clearing, 
burning, sowing and reaping. The jkums may be a very 
considerable distance from the village, and to . some 
extent determine its destiny ; for after a hillside has been 
cultivated and is no longer productive, the whole group 
may desert its old home and find a new one on virgin soil. 

The indigenous religion of the Lushais is Animism. 
Fear of unseen spirits, to whom alike was attributed 
whatever fortune or misfortune overtook them, was the 
dominating factor in their lives. Within the memory of 
living men the people spent much of their time raiding 
each other’s villages on head-hunting expeditions. These 
raids, spreading to the plains, necessitated the district 
being taken over by the British Government. There 
were still raids amongst border villages as recently as 
1922.1 

So in these four fields the work goes on, in widely 
differing countries, and among peoples of so many races, 
castes and creeds. We have the proud privilege of 
presenting Christ to them all, whatever their creed. - We 
face the great religion of Hinduism, of immemorial 
antiquity, pervading every side of the life of its adherents. 
We find ourselves opposed by another immigrant religion, 
militandy missionary, in Islam, which arose later in time 
than Christianity, and claims to supersede it. Among 
the aboriginals we meet many forms of Animism — ^the 
conviction that there are spirits everywhere, capricious, 
with unmeasured powers to help or harm. 

^ Te are Afy Witnesses, pp. 153-4. 
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CHAPTER III 


HINDUISM 

WHO are these Hindus? What is this religion which 
holds the fealty of 255,000,000 people? Dr. Macnicol 
tells us : 

“ It brings under its sheltering wings all the 
religious, semi-religious, and social practices and 
observances of the Hindu race. Pol^'theism, Mono- 
theism, Pantheism and Atheism all form an integral 
part of Hinduism. Demon worship, hero worship, 
ancestor worship, worship of animate and inanimate 
objects, worship of natural forces and worship of 
God, have all been woven into the web. It caters 
for every taste, every grade of life, every stage of 
development. From the purest to the vilest form of 
worship,, from the sublimest heights of philosophic 
thought to the meanest and crudest phase of in- 
tellectual and religious development, all stages are 
provided for.” ^ 

It glories in its tolerance. It accepts new ideas without 
rejecting the old. It is “ an encyclopaedia of religions, 
an amalgam of often contradictory beliefs and practices.” 

The early inhabitants were Animists. Hinduism has 
absorbed this Animism, and most of the inhabitants of 
the villages live under the domination of a spirit of fear. 
Their worship is a propitiation of innumerable spirits and 
gods — the goddess of cholera, the tiger god, the smallpox 
goddess,- the spirit that lives in yonder tree that none dare 
pass at night.2 

About the time of the Exodus, the Aryans began to 

1 N. Macnicol ; The Living Religions of the Indian People, p. 24. 

® C. E. Stons : Many Cree^, One Cross, pp. 26 fF. 
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scheme of things entire has no existence, that we are re- 
absorbed into nothingness. “ O to be nothing, nothing,” 
is the ultimate prayer of orthodox Hinduism. 

T his consummation of pessimism fails to satisfy most 
people, and the human heart turns from the impersonal 
Absolute in search of a personal God to Whom the heart’s 
devotion can be., offered. So the impersonal Brahma 
became manifest in a personal Trinity : Brahma the 
Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, Siva the Destroyer. But 
even these remained too distant and awful. So in the 
two centuries before Christ the theory arose that Vishnu 
became incarnate in a human or sub-human form. 
There have been nine of these Avatars — the last or final 
incarnation is yet to come, to announce the annihilation 
of the present universe. Only two of these have gripped 
the heart of India, — ^Rama the perfect King, and Krishna 
the dark-skinned, the divine Charioteer. The epic of 
Rama and his wife Sita, told in the Ramayana, is one of the 
loveliest stories in all literature. But what shall we say 
of Krishna? His story is told in the Mahabharata, an' 
enormous collection of poems, of greatly varying date. 
The birth stories of Krishna have a strange resemblance 
to those of Jesus and Herod. As a boy he was a puckish 
bundle of mischief, playing the wildest of pranks. As an 
adult he was the Don Juan par excellence, the stories 
of whose many amours are often untranslatable. But 
another side of Krishna is revealed in the Bhagavadg^ta, 
the scripture which has perhaps had more influence than 
any other on India. Here he comes as the Charioteer of 
Aquna, and on the eve of battle he develops for Aijuna 
a profound philosophy, discussing th^?^lative merits of 
knowledge, asceticism, and Karma as the way of salvation, 
and deciding in favour of personal devotion to the deity 
incarnate. 

Round Rama and Krishna, particularly the latter. 
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Modem thought, particularly since the .spread of 
Christian ideas, has tended to alleeiorisc the darker 


features; of these cults. Hindus point to the Christian use 
of the Song of Solomon a.s a justification for ascribing 
purely spiritual meanings to the amours of Krishna- So, 
too, Kali i.s c.\plaincd. She represents the mad dance of 
the soul in its intoxicadon witli sin, and its cruelty and 
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abandon of all decency, until it suddenly realises with 
shame that it is trampling on its Beloved, God Himself. 

After Hinduism had been stabilised,^ the fertile brain 
of India produced many other variations of religious 
theory and practice. The greatest of her sons was 
Gautama Buddha, perhaps the one religious leader 
whose life and character approached most nearly the 
Christian ideal, and who yet remained an agnostic. The 
Buddhist religion spread eastward with amazing rapidity. 
But in India it has faded out as a separate religion 
except in the north-east comer. Hinduism character- 
istically absorbed the main tenets of Buddhism, while 
squeezing the life out of the Buddhist religion. The 
character and teaching of Buddha have profoundly 
affected India, particularly his doctrine of Ahimsa — 
absence of hate, non-violence. This negative, character- 
istic of Indian thought, is worth noting. 

Hinduism itself was at first a strongly missionary 
religion, and spread through Indonesia to Siam. Some 
of the finest Hindu temples are found in the Dutch 
island of Bali, and the worship and life of the people are 
typically Hindu. But later Hinduism ceased to expand, 
and the only way of entry into Hinduism was by birth 
into a Hindu family. Recently there have been sporadic 
cases of the admission of non-Hindus into the faith, but 
that is entirely a modem movement. 

Another Indian variant wais the Sikh religion, which 
arose in the Panjab. It was a protest against idol- 
worship and the caste system. The only object of worship 
is the sacred scripture, the Granth Saheb. In order to 
obliterate caste, all Sikhs have forsaken the tell-tale 
surnames, and adopted the common surname of Singh — 
“ lion.” 

The Jains formed another puritan- movement, which 
evolved a simpler worship, and took the doctrine of 
3 
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Ahirrjsc — non-\-iokncc-rto extreme iimits. The takint: 
of life in any form is forbidden- The Jains literally 
strain out the gnat and walk with downcast eyes lest 
they tread upon an ant. Xot even a mosquito or a flea 
may be killed — one should be pleased to supply one’s 
life-blood to feed a fellow creature ! 

Buddliism. Sikhism. Jainism were separate movements 
though modem Hinduism claims that they arc Mthin 
its fold. .Another movement which never left the parent 
fold is that of Chaitanya. Bengal was one of the last 
strongholds of Buddhism in India, and fonn.al Hinduism 
never took so strong a hold here as it did ciscwlicrc. 
Th.c Buddiiiit communities were carried on under other 
forms as groups of disciples under a local These 


tsroups svcrc a.s tinder ready to burst into flame under an 
inspiring leader. Cliaitanya is ilie greatest c.xponcnt of 
the Dhr.':!i cult. He meditated on the stories of Krishna, 
and to hi? pure soul the amorous chronicles were sublim- 
ated and allegorised. Chaitanya developed the Scrlirllir,. 
Ti'.ere i? an orchc'tra of drums, stringed instmmcrit?, 
gong and cymbals, a joloist, and a choir whicli repeat"; 
il;e line mug by the soloist, an excellent method f>r 
illiterate peoples, Chaitanya would sing of the love? of 
Kri'I.na a.ud interpret them as parables of the atiracti'm 
of il;e dc. '(tee to (lod. He would whip his orcheura am! 
hi' ci;nir into a Celtic fer.our of ecstatic tmnic. I iualiy 
tl.ry would k.'ip to tb.eir feet, circling slowly a? they saui*, 
tlu r. jr.'tvin,: f.i ter and faster in .a rljyihmtc d-tuce, lil! 
i:; a final da-li of drums .and cymbal-, the tcaU of ""'it-g 
a- *' vrr. ar.u ai! ranf: exhau ted to tiie ground. It! ' 
d Ca.;;it.;n;.a if* a •c%Tntli }."vtven of b.-i- fill usu -u 
V it;: J.i e- !. 'I'i '• group' would m.ircb vmgsng ffota 
iil.g'e :<> ’.iii.t:'.*. -..-'.ting new gruup- a.blare, till t.'se 
-prr.'.'.l ti.r.iiigb ’.shoie province-. Iti-' sbi’ •‘■-'-o’'*’. 

' " r.-!:ai''ri ha-' ti;'* grcatC't appeal to man)' jiar.- 
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of India, and these singing groups have proved the most 
fertile soil for the seed of the Gospel in North-east India. 

The old Buddhist communities revived under 
Ghaitanya, and became wandering groups of bairagis, 
with no apparent means of livelihood, but sure of food 
and shelter where followers of Ghaitanya were to be 
found. There were female groups as well as male, and 
in the inevitable decadence which followed the original 
revival fire, it was easy for men and women bairagis to 
link up in illicit and temporary unions, and wander 
about the country together. These excesses have given 
the Ghaitanya movement a bad name in many quarters. 
But these should not cause us to fail to recognise the real 
values of Ghaitanya’s work. The legacies of this move- 
ment provide much of the special character of the 
Ghristian movement in East Bengal, and form the 
natural vehicle for its evangelistic zeal. At the same 
time the exuberance of this religious excitement creates 
problems and needs wise control. 

Each of the developments in the long history of 
Hinduism has created a sect devoted to its tenets. If 
Ghristianity has its unhappy divisions, Hinduism is 
equally divided. Indeed the fund of doctrine common 
to aU sections is fiir less in Hinduism. The only points 
on which all would agree are probably the religious 
supremacy of the Brahmin, the sacredness of the cow, 
an,d the law of Karma. There are often fierce con- 
troversies between the various sections, but the essential 
tolerance of Hinduism has saved it from the wholesale 
excommunication of heretics. The only unforgivable sin 
is to forsake Hinduism. AU other sins may be condoned, 
but baptism means the repudiation of membership in the 
Hindu fold, the tearing of a limb from the Hindu body 
politic. So the newly baptized Ghristian must inevitably 
face ostracism. 
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palanquin carr^’ing the patron god of the society, an 
exquisite silver doll. At the close, you are given refresh- 
ments, and you ask no questions for conscience sake — 
it is probably food offered to tlie idol. 

Go on neAv-moon night to Kalighat, the chief temple of 
Calcutta. The temple is mean and insignificant — 
Southern Bengal has no stone, its bricks soon crumble 
and so there is no religious architecture of note. Temple 
shrines are usually small. There is no congregational 
worship. Each person brings his o^\'n gift, and offei's it 
with his own personal intention. On the darkest night v 
of the month the courtyard is crowded with people 
gathering to Avorship the all-black goddess Kali. Each 
group brings a perfectly black goat, not a hair of its head 
must be white. A cleft plank is set upright before the 
shrine.. The goat’s neck is inserted in the cleft, the 
low-caste attendant — ^for no Brahmin can take life — 
severs the head with one blow of the sacrificial axe. 
The priest claims the head, the blood is offered to the 
goddess, the man Avho offers the sacrifice pays suitable 
tips to the priests and attendants, and takes off the body 
of the goat to be eaten by the family — again food offered 
to the goddess. 

It is at the unnual reli^ous festivals that Hinduism 
leaps up into picturesque life. A new image of the deity 
is made for the occasion. A skeleton of bamboo is bound 
round wth muscles of straw. This is covered with flesh 
made of mud, from the bed of the Ganges, preferably. 
The body is painted in life-like colours, dressed with 
appropriate clothing, and adorned ^vith jiaste jewels. At 
the appropriate moment the prayer of the Brahmin 
invokes the presence of the deity in the idol. Worship 
continues for the prescribed day or days. Then at sunset 
the image is carried to the river. After a noisy farewell 
the spirit of the deity departs, the image is stripped of 
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Then there is the Durga Puja, the autumn festival of 
the ten-armed goddess, when all Bengal takes holiday. 
Everybody expects a new garment, there is feasting and 
worship and merriment for five glorious days, till Ma 
Durga takes her departure, and woe betide the country 
if she departs in anger on the wings of a cyclone. 

On the darkest night, between the middle of October 
and the middle of November, Kali the Black One keeps 
her annual festival. The “ right-handed ” worship is but 
an enhanced repetition of the monthly worship described 
above. But this is the’ wildest night of the year for her 
“ left-handed ” worshippers, and in olden days it was not 
safe to be abroad on this night. But apart from this fear 
of actual physical violence there is a subtle psychological 
dread, for all the most malignant spirits are abroad. To 
scare them away, every house is lit up by tiny oil lamps, 
and fireworks are set off continuously. But just as in 
Britain the fifth of November is celebrated with little 
remembrance of its historical origin, so the Diwali becomes 
a mere happy festival of lights, with plenty of jolly 
fireworks to delight the youngsters. 

This worship of the gods has in it little of the awed 
solemnity we associate with worship. The priests are 
casual to the point of irreverence, the worship is a din of 
drums and gongs and loud bells, the whole seems formless 
and unsatisfying. A new recruit to an Anglo-Catholic 
community who saw for the first time the immersion 
ceremony of the goddess Durga was heard to sky : 
“ Disappointing ; speaking as a ritualist I could do it so 
\much better.” 

In addition to the great festivals, religion enters into 
every aspect of life. Marriage, the first solid meal given 
to a baby, the initiation ceremony when a Brahmin boy 
becomes the “ twice-born,” cremation, the memorial 
feast to the departed, all have their appropriate cere- 
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it . .winriunrtu-. ;xnfi < .j .t into ihr rivrr, no !orit:cr n rldty, 
l>ut jus* ;i Ijuti'llr iiiufl ;»nfl ‘tf.uv. 

’riir f: ur« ;v.ii)ir. ;ur many • tlicrf arr thirirrn major 
fr. ilva!-. in thr tv/rlvr munth-.. Tfirrr i'; the fcitiva! of 
.Sara-.'.vaii. ihr pofifirs-. fiflpAinln;' am! rnmir. All .''choob 
am! arr cio ^^l, atuf c.n h ii:vi iti own private 

imayr Xn tvritint; rnn.t !je done that day, 

or if y(?u have m v.ritp, it intj.t not lie with ordinnrj* 
ink. *rh<: word in the 'rripturri for " ink ” means 
“ hlack,” ?n if you nsr ird ink it dor.i not niattcr! All 
hooks and {Jens arc hriundii to tlie t'oddr s, to 5.rck her 
hlf.'-'-ini; on tlie ‘indie: of the pupil for the year. 

There is the all-nh;!it vii;il of .Siva. No iinatrc is made 
of iiiin, hut wor.sinp in paid to his phallic symbol in the 
.chrinc. Devotee.'; *‘ me.iMuc their length ” on thet'round 
apain and attain round the shrine, after h.aihing In the 
sacred pool. The spe( i;iclr of hundreds of piltfrim*, men 
and women, jostlin'.; each other as they rhe and fall on 
the pavement round the shrine is indescribable. 

Tlicrc is the annual festival of Jagannath, the “lord 
of the world.” The tleity is goint; to visit his aunt at the 
other end of the town, .so hi-s uncouth wooden image is 
brought out ami entlironcd on an cnonnous pyramidal 
car, like to the “ royal car ” in the circu.s processions that 
used to parade the .streets of Britain long ago. .A dozen 
long ropes are fastened to the car. Tlicre is a rush for the 
favour of drawing the car, a couple of hundred men 
seize the ropes, and ru.sh forward with a yell. And in 
front a Briti.sh police official .solemnly stalks, lest any 
excited Hindu should fall beneath the wheels of the car. 
At intcn’als the car stops while priests receive tlic gifts 
of the faithful and carry on a vigorous trade in garlands 
w'hich have been placed round the neck of the deity. A 
week later his annual holiday is over, and he returns in 
his car to his original temple. 
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Then there is the Durga Puja, the autumn festival of 
the ten-armed goddess, when aU Bengal takes holiday. 
Everybody expects a new garment, there is feasting and 
worship and merriment for five glorious days, till Ma 
Durga takes her departure, and woe betide the country 
if she departs in anger on the wings of a cyclone. 

. On the darkest night, between the middle of October 
and the middle of November, Kali the Black One keeps 
her annual festival. The “ right-handed ” worship is but 
an enhanced repetition of the monthly worship described 
above. But this is the“Wildest night of the year for her 
“ left-handed ” worshippers, and in olden days it was not 
safe to be abroad on this night. But apart from this fear 
of actual physical violence there is a subtle psychological 
dread, for all the most malignant spirits are abroad. To 
scare them away, every house is lit up by tiny oil lamps, 
and fireworks are set off continuously. But just as in 
Britain the fifth of November is celebrated with little 
remembrance of its historical origin, so the Diwali becomes 
a mere happy festival of lights, with plenty of jolly 
fireworks to delight the youngsters. 

This worship of the gods has in it little of the awed 
solemnity we associate with worship. The priests are 
casual to the point of irreverence, the worship is a din of 
drums and gongs and loud bells, the whole seems formless 
and unsatisfying. A new recruit to an Anglo-Catholic 
community who saw for the first time the immersion 
ceremony of the goddess Durga was heard to sky : 
“ Disappointing ; speaking as a ritualist I could do it so 
''much better.” 

In addition to the great festivals, religion enters into 
. every aspect of life. Marriage, the first solid meal given 
to a baby, the initiation ceremony when a Brahmin boy 
becomes the “ twice-born,” cremation, the memorial 
feast to the departed, all have their appropriate cere- 
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rr’.or;:r’.. Tl:f pri^'i muM he cAn-uitrri lo ihc au’^piciou? 
d^'.y ;ir;«i t:inr for jouriiry, for ihr .'idmitdo;! of a bov lo 
for a \,u'Uir.<» 7'h'*rc arc the 

mori'.i;;r jsrayrr* a*, ihr ran rs-r-. tl*.': ficvoti'on' htforc the 
daily hath, thr \vo:-d;ip h'-forc the !:oIy HiIm' plant, 

the rinyirr/ol '-ur::"; .ind hurnin" fSiiKciVK: h^.^arc ff-tirinc 
to )?ed. Wlicn n.lip'r f><-r'jT\, t.h'-rc {rKT/^tant ringing 
t.» .'.rid hlowii:;; nf cfi'jch :hrll'. to drive nv/ay the 

demon '.vho de'.nnfin;! the fun or w.-nn, all c.'trthcn 
^ c -'-’s in the iiomr :iu: t he hrfM.cn, ;ti! cooked food llirov.-n 
av.ay. a:;'.! all ims't bathe aftrr the rclip c to remove the 
ceremonial defilement. 


'i'o see nindui. tn in iir rno'.i i.mpre'd%'e ftirm one mun 
lca.%-e the j.;rcai hti ir.rt-, centre?. Go lo Bcnarc?, 'adth its 
trreat rre-eent of temple- on tj.c bariL?. of the Ganges, 
it? mariy hathint; and ih.e ce.aseic't cremation fires, 
for iJenarc,? is the holie-t place in which to die. But 
notice ii'mc, too, one j:ni«icr riitn. Th.c mo?t striking 
features of the skyline arc the ‘•lender minarets of the 
Mohammedan mo que built by the fanatic-tl zeal of the 
Emperor .Aurantrreb. Go to Madura in South India, 

with its immcn'c nvramidal temples. c-/cn.- square foot of 

* • » * • 

which is covered with jculpiured stories from the Hindu 
mytliology. .See Brindaban, with its 3,000 temples, the 
centre of the Krishna cult. 

Or watch the fiow of pilgrims — so many of the sacred 
sites arc on the Ganges. Sec Kardwar, where the river 
breaks from the hills to start its journey down the great 
plain. For most this is the start of the pilgrimage. But 
hundreds of venturesome souls turn upstream, up through 
the mountain gorges to Baidj'anath, on up to the eternal 
snows to the Gomukh — the " cow*s raoutli ’ — the ice 
cavern in the great gladcr out of which trickles the infant 
Ganges. 

But most go downstream to Benares, and to Allahabad, 
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where the Gang^ is joined visibly by the\Jumna and 
invisibly by the mystic Saraswati, the hidden river seen 
only by the eye of faith. On certain rare conjunctions of 
the heavenly bodies the Kumbh Mela occurs at tlie junc- 
tion of the rivers, when as many as i2jooo,ooO'pilgrims 
gather. Proceed down to Kalighat in Calcutta. Then 
along the road to Diamond Harbour in mid-January, 
there to take boat or steamer to Ganga Sagar, where the 
holy Ganges meets the sea. 

Watch the crowds swarming into Puri by train, bus, or 
oh foot for the annual car festival. See the crowds which 
spring up as if by magic for a festival at some local shrine 
in the villages. Or travel by the Assam mail. At 
Goalundo you exchange your train for a steamer. As 
the vessel leaves the bank, you cross tlie spot where the 
Brahmaputra joins the Ganges. But the Brahmaputra 
is a god, and the Ganges a goddess, and this is the place 
of their marriage. You are travelling on the day in the 
Hindu calendar dedicated to their wedding, and so pious 
Hindus buy trayfuls of flowers and fruit, and cast them 
over the side of the steamer as presents to the bride and 
bridegroom. 

. There is, too, that other Hinduism, not recognised by 
the textbooks, those remnants of Animism which are the . 
chief factors in the religion of the villages. You are 
travelling by boat along a river. There are sounds of 
music from the shore. You land to investigate and are 
just in time to •witness the marriage of two trees. A pipul 
sapling is clothed in a man’s dhoti, a banyan in a woman’s 
sari, and the two are planted in one hole. Every item 
of the long marriage ceremony is repeated. The central 
point in a wedding is when the bride is led seven times 
round the bridegroom, and the corner of her garment is 
knotted to his. So here the banyan sapling is wound 
seven times round the pipul, and they are left to grow 
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ihi!’. lhi< i‘. |>frh.'i})^ (hr only (jtuc a I5ritj'-!jcf h.t'! 
witiir'-r-ii 't;c]i ;t iStii (.firn you \ii}! rcr, ,15 

\fiij {u!|(>v.’ \i!{;<rr jjAth, u ynjv.iii': ^s‘ith iL> 

inioh (v. i'jrd *r\rn !iirn<- jrioj'rJ ;> fijpu!, *,«)! 
rrro/DiT (hr’r ji'-.’.rs jrt! trrt*:.. Hrrr r/jRjr tiir fliiidlc,'.' 
\vs\r It) pr.iV it)' ;j > 0 !). 'I J:rn (hrrr i- (hr:! (rrc in the 
i(! ij’.r- n rpsrif. If vosj fijrr.fi .1 

nicht in viyt! tindrf th;:f tfrr- i-.itrr yiVsn;.r nn .'ippropristc 
iJir r.nt tn tiif' psir t \sl.-f. hiorilv It.-ohi ;;f’trr it for the 
.‘•pnif V. ho I'.vt-i in t}:r itt-r vot: u:l! !»r hrrnrd iif vnur 
or v. ir. thr nit ^o» arc ttartinc; in the cotirt^. 
Anti rvrty l»r:(ir h/... Jo hr Inont;!’.; to (iir tree on her 


way lo thr wefitiinr, anti 1 t)W tioun \rry htw to (iic spirit 
tha.t live, its thr tree. ()ij:rn>.i‘r. uni 'rr, (lie .'pint will 
haunt her all the d,s\ •; ai her inarricfi lii'r. 

Vtni find a ta.tno yjowini: under a banyan tree. In 
frtnit f'fit is a tow ti! ratthrn pots ‘"^nci rrr tj'nt: on each a 
tnern < «K'o*nm tlanl’rd with runcr. Unilrr anothrr such 
tree will hr a line ni c.irthrnwarc fninrc' ; ilic h.cad and 
sl'.onldri; ti{ a. man, paintrd white, with the fc.niircs 
outlined in hlatk and red. Little earthen liorsetncn face 
the tree, " ChriMinas tree” ornaments made of dyed 
pith and timel han?: fiom the bnmclics. .All these arc 
the sjmh'ols of the villa,£:ei>’ religion— prcliisioric Animism 
.Miivhint: tn-da\, and ab.'orbcd into the all-embracing 
scheme of Hindui'm. 

\\ hat is the result of all this ? EvcrjavJicre tlicrc is the 
consciousness c’f the reality of the spirit world. Atheism 
is as foreign to the Hindu ns to the Jew, and a materialistic 
philosophy of life is a recent importation from the \Ncst. 
The caste Hindu is often a man of great charm. His 
other-worldly religion gives him a poise and dignity rare 
in the ^\‘est. The doctrine of Kanna keeps Inm from the 
grosser sins. But hi's essential pessimism has in the past 
made him oblivious to the need for social reform. 1 his 
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Statement needs modification in the fight of recent changes 
which ■will be dealt \vith in a later chapter. There is 
little sense of sin other than as a breach of ceremonial 
regulations. There has been, too, until recently a 
■ cynical disregard of the interests of the lower castes. 
While the educated Hindu delights in abstract discussions 
of religious philosophy, he is content to leave to the 
“ lesser breeds ■without the law ” those animistic customs 
and dark cults which he himself despises. In his o^wn 
family circle he gives a half-amused toleration to the idol 
worship in which he no longer believes, for the sake of the 
women who do believe and the children who find the 
ceremonies great fun. His power of absorbing contra- 
dictory ideas and his toleration of outworn customs have 
weakened his power of judgment. He sees no need to 
make' a choice. His favourite motto is, “ All roads lead 
to the same goal.” When buying a railway ticket he 
is careful to choose the shortest route. In matters of 
religion it does not matter. We shall get there some 
time, somehow. 
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ISLAM i'. ihx rcli t:ioii ofihc Mu iiin-. 'I'hry object to 
thrr tj.'itur •* Mob:tniinrd:iii.‘’ Tlicy.'-riy th.'U the Cbruiian 
vtirlsjn (Ihrj-a, .'Jtui r-o l^t e.ill ibru) Moljnmmcflnm 
would int[ily that tiuy wophtp Mt»i::iiuuier.L but to 
on'er t!i\inr honour:, to .'uiy mott.'il j-. ubliorrent to 
ihrm a*; to Jrw.^. 

I.dam K ati alien rrlu;ion on lutlian ;ojl. In fact, it is 
the direct oppo-.ite of Iliudui'.nu Hinduism permits the 
worship of many <jr a' the itucllrciual would say, 

of CJod in many fornrs — am! the divinities in its pantheon 
arc iunuiuerable. Jhii Islaiu is implacably monotheistic, 
absolutely unttaiian. Ifimiubm has ceased to be 
mirsionarv, and is es'-cr.tiallv a “ national ” rclicion for 
the people of HiuduMiran. Islam is inten«cly missionarj', 
and truly imeruaiioual, for loyalty to Islam transcends 
national fealty. MiuduiNin was built on the steel frame of 
caste, but Islam rccopiiscs only two classes, the Muslim 
and the infidel. 

There is mucJi that is attractive in Islam. At daw*n 
every day comes the high-pitched tenor call to prayer, 
" Hasten to worsliip. Come to prayer. Prayer is better 
than sleep.” -An eminent Muslim was presiding at a 
school prize distribution. .As the sun was setting, he 
left the chair and asked for a quiet room where he 
might spread his mat and say his evening pr.aycr. Five 
times ever)' day comes the call to prayer, and it must be 
obeyed, whatever tlic work in hand. Then see the 
Muslims at their Friday prayers — ^long lines of worshippers 
with no class distinction : the Naw’ab may stand next to 
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a servant, a millionaire to a beggar. One of their great 
festivals is an impressive sight. In Calcutta, Dharamtala, 
one of the main streets, is closed to traffic for hours while 
the Muslims fill it in relays, serried ranks of men in their 
best clothes, standing, kneeling and prostrating in 
unison. A huge overflow gathering fills a large part of 
the Maidari, the city’s largest park. But if the festival 
is the Bakr-Id, what are they celebrating ? Listen to Mr. 
Jinnah, the President of the Muslim League : “ When 
Abraham — ^peace be upon his soul — ^was ordered by 
Allah to give in sacrifice in the name of Allah that which 
he held dearest to his heart, Abraham willingly and 
readily offered to sacrifice his most beloved son, Ishmael.” 
And so, to celebrate God’s intervention on behalf of 
Ishmael, the Muslim sacrifices a goat or a camel, accord- 
ing to his means. Islam is a religion which followed 
Christianity. It claims to correct and supersede both 
Judaism and Christianity. It has been our strongest 
competitor for the allegiance of backward races. 

Mohammed was a camel driver, who led the caravans 
of Khadijah, a wealthy woman, to many a market. He 
was accepted in marriage by Khadijah, and so long as 
she lived, he was a single-minded reformer. He was an 
epileptic, and when his fits assailed him, he saw visions, 
and great religious messages, clothed in superb Arabic, 
flooded his mind. He was disgusted with the crude 
idolatry of his Arabian homeland, and had a burning 
passion for true religion. He believed it must be incor- 
porated in a book. So he went to the Jews, who were 
the People of the Book. He absorbed the matchless tales 
from their book, but gave them a patriotic twist. To 
him, Ishmael was the heir of promise, and his seed the 
Arabs, the chosen race. 

Mohammed then went to the Christians, the other 
People of the Book. His eager heart was thrilled with 
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flir Mory ofjrur. lit: ;ia‘qii/rf! Him Otc r^ren{^.^t of 
Ihfr IV»p!iri.;, ihc only Sinfr-? Onr, born of n Vir^nn. 
Aiul i'. o»ir of the ir.ttru; “ if;'’ of hr.tory. If only 
Mobuminrd hml fottncl nn e-iitcr mi'‘:ionrity Church 
*.viih ;» pute faiili, the fire Ht by hhn v/hich quickly 
blnyrd ucnv? three coutiuentp mitjht Ijavc liem n new 
purt'r of rxpan- ion of tlie faith »jf Chri>-t. Hut tlic Chrin- 
inni he met were flcr.ufent niifl divided, they could not 
explain to him why Chri'.t nui-t need; die for on 
Calvary, and their tloctrinc and practice were po muddled 
that he tnit the notion that ii»r 'IVinity Cfinshtcd of the 
Father, the Son and the Virt'in Mary. lie could only 
^ivc to this relationship a physical meaning, against 
which hir. whole smil revolted. So he prea.chcd most 
strenuously that God was one atid undivided, that an 
Incarnation was impo'dble. and the death of the Sinless 
Prophet on the Cross incredible. His knowledge of Greek 
was very imperfect, lie Umk the term “paraclete” to 
be a similar word meaning “ glorious,” an epithet 
applied to himself by his folh»wcrs. So he declared that 
he was the C«)mfortcr foretold by Jesus and the final 
e.vponent of the true religion. 

The oracles declaimed by Mohammed in his times of 
vision were recorded on “ palm leaves, skins, bladc- 
boncs, and the hearts of men.” After his death they 
were classified, not in the order of their utterance, but 
according to their length. They form the Qtiran, rever* 
enced by Muslims as the infallible word of God, dictated 
to the prophet by the angel Gabriel. So they, too, arc 
the People of a Book. 

The new faith spread like fire — across North .Africa, 
wiping out the great historic Christian Churches of 
Augustine and C)'prian, over the Straits into Spain and 
France, across Europe to the gates of Vienna, eastward 
to India, Malaya and China. 
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Islam entered India with the Muslim invaders. The 
invaders settled in North India, their numbers becoming, 
less as they travelled east and south. The descendants of 
the invaders still form the Muslim aristocracy, but the 
great majority of the Muslims of India arp really converts 
from Hinduism. There were many cases of forcible 
conversion. The majority, however, were willing 
converts to the faith of the conquerors. There were 
many reasons for these conversions. One well-known 
Muslim family in Bengal traces its descent from a Brahmin 
who strayed near a Muslim feast and smelt the odour of 
cooking beef. For this sin he was ostracised by his 
Brahmin relatives. So he decided to do the thing pro- 
perly. He went back, ate the beef and became a Muslim. 
Many of the converts were “ rice Muslims,” who changed 
their faith for what they could get. To the untouchables 
Islam offered admission to a casteless brotherhood, and 
whole tribes ofoutcastes, particularly in Bengal, embraced 
Islam in a monster mass movement. 

Muslim rule was never so firm in South India, and the 
extent of Islam is much less there. However, Hyderabad 
is the largest of the Indian States, and its ruler, the 
Nizam, ranks as the senior of the Indian princes. 

There is much that is attractive in this religion of 
Islam. Its creed is a simple and intense conviction of 
the reality and majesty of God. He is revealed in nature, 
in the teachings of the prophets, and above all through 
Mohammed and the revelation vouchsafed to him. He 
is an absolute monarch, “ the King of the Day of Judg- 
ment.” “ He is the Compassionate, the Merciful, but 
His mercy knows no law. He spares whom He will.” 
Religion is submission, “ Islam,” and the faithful who 
submit are Muslims. Whatever happens is God’s will ; 
predestination is absolute. The Judgment and the last 
things — ^Resurrection and a very physical Heaven and 
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Kell — arc lren:endou:' rcaliucs. The Chr:‘?:ir.r. cutio c-: 
prayer, fasting and nlrriiciKn!: were pven crent in;>' rt- 
ance also by Mohammed. \Vir.c. sramlninp and VAur*- 
arc forbicde.n. The Government of India has separate 
is'ucs of bands bearing no interest for the beneht efthr 
orthodi^K Mu'h'rr.s. 

For four v:cc\'^ every year the Muslim abstains fn rr. 
food and drink from sunrise to sunset. Tb.is is not a fi't 
in the Christian sense, far the Muslim during t'nc *’ frot” 
cans freely after sunset, at midnight, and before siirui 
and probably con'umcs more food in this v.-ay tliar, in 
normal times. Rut the fas: during the daylidst hours i' 
rigid and most exacting. 

.■\nother obligation is to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The Government of India controls the issue of ste.sntrr 
tickets for these pilcrim.agcs, and a number of ships r.rc 
char.ered each yc.'.r from India alone. In normal tsm.r! 
the total number arriving in Mecca each year is ico/>C". 

Kut there is semething vcr\’ hard about tssc Mvotirt. 
Ti'.e j>ro:i:crhood of Islam i.s for the Muslim .alone, am: 
i::e Mu'lim must aiv.c.ys strive first for the go'-d of \.n 
hrvtitcr Miuiirr.s. 'Fr-.c inftdcl merits no condder.’.U' U. 
Then. the M’.n-!im seem' to po-ess a fiuirkri."- > : 
temper. ’.shir.h m.akc- him .i creat ^v;<^.rio.^ but ina'se’ ;t 
ead-rr for him to take the lav.- into Iii-s oven h.'u.d', Hu? 
th'* te -.•ct.-tore of th.e rclicion is its .attitude to the (.o' '■ 
.\ Be.nr.ai: P.e.tder '..as siPumitted to li'.e Govern fu'-r.: 
TeAtb'-'.-k Committee for .appro*;;!. It ir;.v!u'hd a f^v' 
ch.'.r.te.m ^.f ” moral tc.arhir.u.” uivinr ti'.e live' *’■: r.-'t'-. 
Rudd;::;, Jes:;- and Mohammed. The life -'f y.y 

•t.'rtrd vit’a ’,sarm anpir-riatinrs of l.i' hie and 

in,". Ihit '.‘-hen dc. cri!;inc the I'a’-ue.:;, it irlc.te.-: s.- ' 
Jr u' fri! un l'T t!.e ^ve;~h.: r.f t;.e C'r-'-.', • 

t'.l.’.te; ut'''n turnar. (^.-vr It hut'.' n 

r;l the :,:1; t.e* C.'.lvar’*, an i Sirr.’'-'r: '.•‘a. cr:.’':.U'., 
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while Jesus slipped away through the crojys'ds, and 
wandered off to Kashmir, where His grave is showm to 
this day ! To the Muslim the Gross is a stumbling block, 
and so he denies the hard fact. The Gross never existed, 
so there is no Redeemer from- sin, no Risen Ghrist to 
destroy the power of sin and death. Herein lies its 
fundamental weakness. No religion which denies the 
Gross and the Resurrection can survive. 

This is the religion of 250,000,000 people — and a 
third of them live in India. The greatest Muslim country 
in the world is not Arabia or Turkey or Egypt, but 
India. 94,000,000 of her people are Muslims, one- 
fourth of the whole. It is in India that the Muslim is 
most accessible and least fanatical. If Indian Islam 
could be won for Ghrist, the rest of the Muslim world 
would probably follow. But work among Muslims is 
difficult, and missions tend to follow the line of least 
resistance. We have not given sufficient emphasis to 
evangelistic work among Muslims. Where the attempt 
has been made, the results have been noteworthy and 
there are many keen Ghristians in India to-day who 
came from the Muslim fold. The Muslim is the key to 
the political problem in India, and a standing challenge 
to the Ghristian evangel. 
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rest of the jungle. The ground thus covered \vith wood 
ash becomes richly fertile. They sow their seeds — ^rice, 
maize, cotton, and marigolds. They make temporary 
houses, and reap rich crops till the strength of the ground 
is worn out, when they move to another jungle. The 
women weave all their garments, from cotton they have 
grown, spun, woven and dyed themselves. Each tribe 
has its own. distinctive pattern. Their tribal life is often 
on a matriarchal basis. A man on marriage goes to live 
in his mother-in-law’s home. The grandmother is the 
ruler of the family, and if a man’s help is required for 
warfare or a lawsuit, the wife appeals to her elder 
brother or maternal uncle, and not to her husband. 
Children take the surname of their mother and not of 
their father. The Church has lost a golden opportunity, 
for when groups from these matriarchal tribes became 
Christian, we might have had churches organised 
entirely wth women pastors and elders. As it is, the 
women rule everywhere — except in the Church ! 

These tribesfolk number 25,441,489. About 8,000,000 
are classified as professing tribal religions of an Animist 
type. At least a million are Christians. A considerably 
lesser number fire Buddhists and Muslims. This leaves 
about 16,000,000 as adherents of the Hindu faith, but 
their Hinduism is merely a thin veneer over the Animism 
which is bred in their bones. The B.M.S. has growing 
churches gathered from the animistic tribes, among the 
Konds in Orissa, the Caros, Santals, Oraons, Mundas 
and Chakmas in Bengal, and the Lushais in Assam. 

The tribal folk are very suspicious of the plainsmen, 
who are constantly encroaching on the tribal jungle. 
^ATiere a tribe settles down and acquires land, the plains- 
men often cheat them of their rights. The tribes are 
at the mercy of the more subtle moneylenders and 
shopkeepers of the plains. They are peoples apart who. 
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few will pass one alone. But if a man has the courage to 
spend a whole night in vigil before the tree, and thus 
defy the fear of- the spirit, he can demand what he will 
of the spirit who lives in the tree. So we may find people 
suffering from incurable diseases left all night under a 
tree. Or a man who has started a lawsuit will sit all 
night under it, with the object of securing success at the 
courts. 

A spring with its sudden and continuous bubbling up 
of water from nowhere ; the ceaseless movement of a 
hill-stream, and the gurgling sound it makes as it leaps 
among the rocks : all these are signs of life, and so 
springs and streams become objects of reverence. So a 
string of coloured flags is stretched across tlie river ; a 
lovely little doll’s house is erected on the bank for the 
spirit to live in ; food is placed by the side, and flower- 
petals are scattered on its waters. 

There is no sign of movement about a stone, so why 
is that revered ? The appearance of a stone may be 
striking or unusual. It is often shaped like a hand or a 
knee, or a footmark seems to be embedded in it — the 
divine footprint. A stone with a phallic resemblance is 
especially revered as an emblem of fertility, particularly 
if it is found in the stoneless regions of the deltas. A 
standing stone is taken to be a man, and so in the Khasi 
Hills whole families of tall straight stones are set up, with 
flat stones placed in front to represent the women reclin- 
ing. There are holy mountains, and their summit is the 
holy of holies. 

These spirits have power to help or harm, and so they 
deserve to be propitiated. It can hardly be said that the 
spirits are worshipped, for there is littie love or reverence 
in the ceremonies. It is rather the bribery of a capricious, 
malevolent power, in order to curry favour with him, 
and to secure his help against others. 
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The fetish idea is not connnon in India, but the 
potency of tlie talisman is everywhere accepted. A few 
my-^tterious signs scrawled on a scrap of paper and 
inserted in a little copjicr tube worn on a siting above 
the left elbow will prescr\’c from many evils. If a 
pnnctnrc is made beneath the knee and the sore is kept 
open by a constantly i-cJiewcd bandage, the rlicumatism 
will escape. 

The fear of ghosts — the spirits of the departed— is 
nnivcrsal. Death is so tragic and blasting when there is 
no sure and certain hope of a glorious resurrection. The 
departed spirits have such potency. They must be 
encouraged to hasten their departure to the dim abodes, 
and so, for some duN-s after death, food must be provided 
to help them on their journey. cremation ground is 
saturated with disembodied spirits. So the man who 
wants spiritual power will sit all night at the cremation 
ground with a skull in his hand. After that, he fears no 
spirit. 

All sickness is due to the spirits, and certain forms 
of illness arc indications of their presence, particularly 
eases of epilepsy, trances or h)’steria. This last is a sure ' 
sign of demon possession and so is the dull stony stare 
of the mentally depressed. The strange behaviour of a 
mentally defective shows that he is particularly susceptible 
to spirit influence, and so the madman is treated with 
considerable respect. 

Omais arc most important. An egg will be cracked 
by a light blow ft-om a ceremonial hammer, and the 
resulting shape of the cracked shell, and the disposition 
of the yoke will have great rignificance (c/i telling fortunes 
by tea-leaves !). The entrails of a fowl arc studied, as 
with the ancient Romans. 

Ceremonial dancing play’s a large part in the life of 
these people. This is not performed in couples as in the 
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West, but each sex dances alone. Sometimes these 
dances are acted plays at hunting, love, or war. At 
other times they are solemn rhythmic posturings, 
monotonous and tedious to Western eyes. Intoxicants, 
including rice-beer, often play a large part in corporate 
religious festivals. 

These people have a belief in a Being who is far above 
the spirits who are their daily concern. The grandeur 
of the mountains, the beauty of sunrise and sunset, of 
the clouds and the stars, the loveliness and perfume of 
their forest flowers, suggest a benignant Oversoul, though 
he is too remote for any real communion with themselves.^ 
There is always this recognition of a Supreme Being or 
Creator. The name of God is shrouded in complete 
ignorance. To the Animist, God is a God afar ofi". He 
has no knowledge of God as the essence of Love, and when 
asked why he' does not worahip God instead of the 
spirits, he will say : “ We do not know what food He 
eats, and how can we offer Him sacrifice ? ” ^ 

“ The significance of the Creator for religious feeling 
has fallen into the background. The mysterious powers 
of nature are more considered because more feared. 
Their worship narrows the religious horizon. To the 
Animist what threatens most danger demands most 
careful- service and propitiation ” (Warneck). So the 
cairns and tree shrines and the riverside habitations of 
the spirits, are constantly blood-sprinkled either in 
propitiation or prevention. 

“ Usually it is the blood of fowls which is used. 
But to avert the graver woes of epidemics like small- 
pox or ruined harvests, some tribes believed that far 
more solemn sacrifices had to be made. . -.v^.lignant 
enmities that expressed themselves ■ : com- 

' S. P. Carey : Dawn on the Kond HiUs, p. 13. 

* H. A. Evan Hopkins : The Inadequacy of Non-Chrislia 
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a few seconds the Mesh would be cleft from the bones, 
.and the precious jtortiuns would be carried post- 
haste to fields in each village for burial, as the 
guarantee of a good harvest. ^Vbcn their villages 
were remote and bard to reach, a relay of runners 
was arranged, because, to be efficacious tlic flesh 
had need to be buried before the set of the sun. 
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The Meriah’s face and head and bones were buried 
where they fell, and the day after the sacrifice the 
Meriah would be mourned.” ^ 

The British had to send a force to the Kond Hills to 
stamp out this practice in 1854. 

Nothing can more clearly reveal the a^\'ful power of the 
fear of evil spirits than such a practice as human sacrifice. 
These tribal peoples are naturally cheery and friendly, 
and such crudties are entirely unnatural to them. They 
can only explain great natural calamities as being due to 
the malevolence of, most potent demons. To avert such 
calamities the tribe must sacrifice of its best. They dare 
not approach the heights of Abraham’s intention, and 
offer in sacrifice a son of their o%vn, and so a man must 
be purchased, or captured in battle for the purpose. 
Government punitive action greatly restricted such 
practices, but it has only been by the spread of Christ- 
ianity amongst the Konds and the Lushais that this evil 
has finally been uprooted. 

Not all the tribes were guilty of human sacrifice. But 
all are in the grip of this all-pervasive fear of the unseen 
spirits, till “ the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who 
is the Image of God, shines among them ” and " delivers 
them who through fear were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” “ There is no fear in love ; but perfect love 
casteth out fear : because fear hath torment.” 

^ S.'P. Carey : Dawn on the Kond Hilb, pp. 14-15. 



CHAPTER VII 

CHRISTIANITY GOMES TO INDIA 
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ON November nth, 1793, little more than a year after 
jthe foundation of the B.M.S., Dr. Thomas and William 
Carey landed in Calcutta from a country boat in which 
they had travelled up the Hooghly. Nobody noticed 
their arrival, and they mingled with the crowds and were 
lost to public notice. Thus unobtrusively began the 
modem missionary movement in India. 

Within a month Carey was compelled to seek a cheaper 
place of residence than Calcutta and went northward to 
Bandel. Here he stood in front of a Roman Catholic 
church built 200 years before he landed, and here he 
met the Swedish missionary Kiernandcr, then eighty-five 
i^ears old, and nearing the end of a long life of missionary 
service. Thus early Carey was brought face to face with the 
act that Christianity had already a long history in India. 

Tradition relates that both Bartholomew and Thomas 
imong the apostles came to India. About Bartholomew 
ve hdve only a beautiful legend. Some historians have 
iismissed the visit of Thomas also as legendary. But 
jpinion is strengthening in the direction of the actual 
listoricity of his work in India, and of his burial at St. 
Thomas’ Mount near Madras. Whether this be true or 
lot, there has been a considerable Christian community 
n South-west India since the early Christian centuries, 
ts members have kept unbroken their connection with 
he ancient Church of Antioch, their Patriarch is always 
ppointed from Antioch, and their beautiful liturgy is in 
lyriac. Throughout the centuries they have been a sclf- 
upporting Church and, until the nineteenth century. 
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sustained their work and ministry \\dth no aid from 
foreign missions. By Carey’s time this Church had become 
stagnant, had ceased to evangelise, and was recognised 
by the Hindus as a sort of Christian caste, native to the 
country. During the past century there have been sad 
divisions in the Syrian community, but also encouraging 
revivals, in which Serampore /College has taken its 
share. At Serampore nowadays there are always a 
number of deacons of the Syrian Church, in their white 
cassocks, reading in the theological classes. The Rev. 
C. E. Abraham, Vice-Principal of the College, who 
recently went to China as an Exchange Professor, is a 
member of the Syrian community. Others are holding 
positions of leadership in India. There are now 1,000,000 
Christians in the State of Travancore, and a third of the 
people of that State are Christians. 

The library of Serampore College includes a treasure, 
of which only one other copy exists in the world. It is a 
book in Arabic prepared by the Jesuits to explain Christ- 
ianity to the Emperor Akbar. This brings us to the next 
impact of Christianity on India. St. Francis Xavier 
began his meteoric evangelistic career in 1 542 . Fired with 
the vision of the need of the world, he set out to win 
souls for the Church as quickly as possible. He came to 
India and preached fervently with considerable success, 
winning many converts in South India. Then he left for 
Japan and China and an early death. The Portuguese 
brought priests with them wherever they settled in 
India after Xavier’s visit, and some of these displayed 
evangelistic zeal. 

At this time Akbar was Emperor of India. He was the 
greatest of the Muslim rulers, with a strongly religious 
bias to his many-sided character. On the arch he built 
at 'Fatehpur is engraved : “ So said Jesus, upon whom be 
peace. The world is a bridge ; pass over it, but build no 
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house upon it/’ This interest in the words of Jesus was 
destined to grow. Fitch, the British Ambassador, re- 
ported that Akbar’s capital was “a city larger than 
London.” Akbar- built a “ Hall of Worship ” to which 
he invited representatives of the Hindus and Muslims for 
religious debates. 

Just then Portuguese missionaries arrived in Bengal. 
Some of their converts had defrauded the Government. 
The priests refused them absolution and declined to help 
them. This so greatly impressed Akbar, that in 1578 he 
sent for the Vicar-General. The latter sent two Jesuits, 
who joined in the debates in the Hall of Wcjrship, and 
presented the book of which Serampore has a copy. 
Akbar was greatly attracted by the priests, and spent 
many hours with Aem. Again we have one of the great 
“ ifs ” of history. If only Akbar had been baptized he 
might have been a second Constantine, making Christ- 
ianity the state religion of the Muslim Empire in India. 
Just then, however. Queen Elizabeth sent her ambassador 
Mildenhall to Akbar’s court. The Jesuits were furious 
at this embassy from the heretic Queen and denounced 
Mildenhall. This quarrel bet^veen the Christians 
disgusted Akbar. He then formulated an eclectic religion 
of his own, the Divine Faith, Avith himself as Pope. The 
Jesuits became more overbearing and tried to control 
Akbar’s actions. The emperor resented this, and 
gradually lost interest in Christianity. So passed another 
great opportunity. 

The first Christian book in Bengali was written by a 
Roman Catholic missionary in East Bengal. The 
language was Bengali, but the script was Roman, and it 
was printed in Lisbon. This book in a foreign script was 
naturally not attractive to the Bengali, and the book itself 
was lost and forgotten in India. It was only recently that 
copies were discovered in Lisbon and repnnted. The book 
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/ has now only an historical interest, as evidence of an attempt 
to spread the faith in Bengali long before Carey’s time. 
The Roman Catholics paid chief attention to the 
Portuguese,” the population of mixed blood later known 
as Anglo-Indians. They tended to neglect the ver- 
nacular, and gave Portuguese surnames to the Indians 
they baptized. Those Indian converts who were worthy 
of higher education became absorbed in the “ Portuguese” 
or Anglo-Indian community. The remaining Indian 
converts have made singularly little progress. 

Over 220 years ago the King of Denmark became 
concerned about the evangelisation of the people of his 
Eastern settlements. He sent Ziegenbalg. to Tranquebar 
and later Schwartz. These devoted missionaries had 
considerable success which expanded outside the Danish 
settlements. But they made one fatal mistake — ^they 
admitted caste distinctions within the Church. As the 
Danish settlements were occupied by the British, the 
work of these missionaries was taken over by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. Kiernander 
moved on into Bengal. But he never learnt Bengali, and 
worked entirely among the “ Portuguese ” and a few 
Indians who knew that language. His work in the old 
Mission Church in Calcutta still endures, but he never 
tackled the Bengalis. The Moravians had attempted to 
establish a mission in Serampore, but it proved an utter 
failure, and they soon withdrew. 

So Carey was led to ponder the arrested growth and 
frequent failures of previous efforts to evangelise India. 
The causes were patent : services in a foreign tongue, 
decay of evangelistic zeal, neglect of Christian literature, 
failure to provide education in the vernacular, denational- 
isation, and the recognition of caste. Carey paid due 
heed to these warnings, and he was careful to avoid these 
dangers in all the plans he made. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SERA^^PORE COVENANT 

AFTER many wanderings, Carey setded in North 
Bengal. The “ consecrated ^cobbler ” had become an 
indigo planter as his only means of remaining in India v 
under a government which feared the results of missionarj' 
activity. Even here, hoivever, his position was precarious, 
and his licence was liable to be revoked at any moment 
if his missionary efforts showed any signs of success. 
Marshman and Ward came out to join him, but were not 
allowed to enter the East India Company’s territor>% 
They were offered asylum in Serampore, and in 1799 
persuaded Carey to join them there. So, banished by 
their compatriots, they found refuge in the old town on 
the banks of the Hooghly in the territory of the Danish 
Settlement. Five undisturbed years had consolidated 
the friendship of that great trio, Carey the translator, 
Marshman the schoolmaster and Ward the printer, with 
the erratic help of Dr. Thomas. Other families w'ere 
joining them. They lived as one family, sharing their 
meals and their social life in the large central room of 
their house, which is now the Mission Church at Seram- 
pore. The arrival of these new recruits and the baptism 
of a number of converts made it necessary to formulate 
some programme as the basis of their efforts. So^ on, 
October 7th, 1805, they met in their common dining- 
room, and framed that Covenant which has been the 
inspiration and guide of missionaries ever since. We give 
a summary of its main points : 

I. To set an infinite value on men’s souls. 

6s 
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2 . To acquaint ourselves with the snares which 
hold the minds of the people. 

3. To abstain from whatever deepens India’s 
prejudices against the Gospel. 

4. To watch for every chance of doing the people 
good. 

5. To preach “ Christ Crucified ” as the grand 
means of conversions. 

" 6. To esteem and treat Indians always as our 

equals. 

7. To 'guard and build up “ the hosts that may • 
be gathered.” , 

8. To cultivate their spiritual gifts, ever pressing 
upon them their missionary obligation — since 
Indians only can win India for Christ. 

9. To labour unceasingly in Biblical translation. . 

10. To be instant in tie nurture of personal 
religion. 

11. To give ourselves without reserve to the Cause, 

“ not counting even the clothes we wear our own.” 

Comment on this Covenant seems to be an impertinence. 
The language is so straightforward and simple, the 
message so searching, that in reading it the obvious urge 
is to bow in prayer. 

Suffice it to say that the Covenant contains within it 
the seed of all subsequent fruitful developments of mis- 
sionary work : 

1. The paramount duty of evangelism, and the 
deUcacy of the task. 

2. Study of the religions of the people. 

3. Positive proclamation 'of Christian truth rather 
than attacks on other religions. 

4. Medical, educational, social welfare, industrial, 
agricultural, co-operative credit. 
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5. Absolute loyalty to the message of the Cross 
and Resurrection. 

6. Utter disregard of colour prejudice, and happy 
fellowship with Indians. 

7. The education of the Christian community and 
the organisation and development of the Church. 

8. The Church centric, devolution, the transfer of 
work to the control of the Indian Church, theological 
training, summer schools, co-operation in evangelism. 

9. Bible translation and revision, the production 
and distribution of Christian literature, and adult 
literacy work, increasingly under Indian auspices. 

We shall now watch the Covenant working itself out 
in Missionary Method. 
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CHAPTER IX 


. EVANGELISM 

“ To set an infnite value on men's soub." 

“ To preach ‘ Christ Crucified ’ as the grand means of conversions.” 

loth November 1733 : Car^ listens^ to Dr. Thomas preaching in a 
Bengali village. 

"WHEN Carey and Thomas, in November 1793, reached 
the Sandhea^, where ships pick up the pilot at the 
mouth of the Hooghly, they were advised to leave the 
vessel on which they had travelled from England, since 
they had no landing licence. They and their goods were 
transferred to a country boat, in which they travelled up 
to Calcutta. On the way they tied up at a village while 
the tide was against them. They took advantage of this 
stop to go to a near-by village. "WTien Thomas addressed 
the people in Bengali, a crowd soon gathered, and Thomas 
preached to them for three hours. At the close, wth 
characteristic Indian hospitality, one of his hearers invited 
the Englishmen to his house and spread mats on the 
verandah for them to sit on. With banana leaves for 
plates, they ate a meal of curry and rice ■with their fingers. 
Thus early they began their work of preaching the Gospel 
and experienced the naturzd courtesy of the Indian to a 
teacher of religion. If a missionary is able to travel light, 
and to eat the food of the country, he is assured of 
hospitality almost anywhere, and can gain those intimate 
contacts which only come when the food of the house is 
shared. 

With all their preoccupations wth translation, printing 
and other work, the Serampore missionaries were con- 
stantly making opportunities to get among the people and 
5 
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to proclaim the message. Ward describes an open-air 
meeting which still is true to type. 

“ There is a great deal of patience and self-denial 
required in collecting our congregations, and bearing 
with all their interruptions and wanderings. You 
stand by the side of a street or a lane, a man passes, 
you ask him how he does, or whither he is going. 
Sometimes he replies, at others he will go on, taking 
no notice of you. Sometimes he will stay till he has 
heard your message, and then sets off. If he stops, 
another stops, arid another, and so on till a congrega- 
tion is gathered. When you are in the middle of 
your discourse, half of them perhaps sheer off— some 
more come — a Brahmin interrupts you with a ques- 
tion. Perhaps one ■wBl answer, ‘ Sahib’s words are 
very fine.’ He will then make his salaam and depart. 
I suppose Brother Carey has preached a thousand 
sermons to such congregations as this.” 

Soon, as their stock of Christian hymns increased, a 
hymn would be sung to attract a crowd. “ I feel like a 
ballad-monger at a fair,” says Ward, “singing my 
wares.” 

Such open air preaching is still carried on. We stand 
at a comer and, with our helpers, sing a lilting tune. 
Then one of us gives a talk in the local dialect, \vith plenty 
of illustrations. Next comes an interval for the sale of 
Scripture portions and distribution of tracts. It is better 
to slip a tract into a Scripture portion for which a man 
has paid his copper. A man may ask a question or start 
a debate and we lead him aside for a quiet talk. Finally 
we tell the crowd where any interested may hear more of 
this matter. This process is repeated till the crowds thin 
out or the workers are weary. 

The great religious festiva l s give a big opportunity for 
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broadcasting the message. Usually the din near the 
centre of things is too great for our purpose, so we move 
a little distance, where it is easier to be heard, while 
relays of speakers proclaim the evangel and sell portions. 
Often at such festivals it is possible to hire a shed as a 
book-room and centre for the preaching work. In many 
places we have preaching halls into which we can call 
people from theT^reet and, ■with fewer interruptions and 
in greater quiet, give the message. 

All such broadcasting of the message is only a beginning, 
useful as a means of making contacts. Hearers who are 
interested Mill be led to come for further talks in private, 
and it is then that the real work begins, the delicate task 
. of leading a man to wholehearted surrender to the Christ 
crucified. It has many disappointments, but is richly 
rewarding when the light breaks and a soul is won. 

Our schools help in the work of evangelism. We 
contact a man of position whose sons are day-boys in the 
school. He readily responds to our request to put his 
courtyard at our disposal. The boys wth their orchestra 
line up. There is our portable harmonium. It is light 
and is carried on a strap round the neck, and has the 
bellows at the back. Indian music has no harmonies, so 
the air can be played wth the right hand, the left hand 
blows the bellows wliile the player marches and sings, 
all at the same time. Another instrument is the drum, 
vith two ends, giving a higher and loAver note respectively, 
played wth the hands to give that intricate rhythm which 
is the basis of Indian music. A -violin, a pair of cymbals, 
and a gong, and tliere is our orchestra. The players 
lead on through the village, follo^ved by the boys singing 
h}Tnns witli a good lilting tune, and as we pass each 
homestead, we invite the people to join us. Arrived at 
our destination, the lantern and screen are set up, and 
the Gospel story is told by picture and song. Often when 


/ 
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the pictures of the Crucifixion appear on the screen 
exclamations of dismay \\-iIl be made by the audience, 
and some ^vill be quiedy weeping. 

^NTiere the Christian communitj'' has been built up 
fi'om Hindu sects who rgoiced in sin ging the praises of 
their gods, this gift is sanctified and translated into Christ- 
ian terms. Each Christian \’illage has its singing part}*, 
and the local teacher prepares the book of wor^ for their 
home-made oratorio, •written in an exercise book. In the 
inter\-al after the crops are cut and before ploughing 
begins for the new season, the farmers have a free time, 
and these parties wander from \'illage to village, singing 
the Gospel. The}’’ can be confident of securing a good 
crowd, for like the Welsh, the Indian \-illager is easily 
cap'tured by song. Sometimes diese singers give a 
surprising t\\ist to the message. A choir whose oratorio 
had started wth the birth of Jesus had got as far as the 
woman of Samaria. The soloist recited, “ "Wfoman, go 
fetch thy husband,” and then signalled to the choir to 
come in ■with a chorus. This is \vhat they sang : _ 

“ "Woman, go fetch thy husband. 

You’ll never get into heaven alone. 

Man, go fetch thy fnend. 

You’ll ne\'er get into heaven alone. 

Nobody will be allowed into heaven 
Unless they bring somebody else.” 

Not the usual interpretation of John iv., but that writer 
had learned something about exmigelism ! 

Notradays the Pro\incial Christian Councils arrange a 
•week of witness for each province. The churches in each 
area combine for a full week’s programme. Open-air 
meetings, singing parties, w'omen’s meetings, magic 
lantern, a book fair, all have their part. On the final 
day there is a Procession of IVitness, when the minister 
and people of ever}’^ churcli march with banners and 
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singing through the main streets to a central spot for a 
final address and benediction. Such a procession is 
invariably treated with great respect. On one occasion 
the Procession of Witness clashed with the Holi Festival, 
the wildest Hindu Saturnalia. When the Christian 
procession appeared, the leading revellers themselves 
cleared a way, and their ribaldry was suspended until we 
had passed. 

All these are methods of making contacts. When 
people in any area show a receptive spirit, that is the time 
for more concentrated effort. The missionaries go to the 
rest house in the centre and pve consecutive teaching, to 
the people. After this a meeting is held to clinch the 
matter, when the enquirers offer to build a school if we 
will supply a teacher. They promise, too, to give him a 
house and build a place of worship. A group of angry 
Hindus comes along to protest. They stand at the edge 
of the crowd. They expect to hear us offering financial 
inducements to the people. Instead they find us asking 
the people what they can do to support their own work. 
They hear no abuse of Hinduism, but a clear proclamation 
of the Suffering Saviour. They are perplexed and un- 
settled as to what to do next, and then we meet their 
leaders and ask them what objections they have to our 
message and methods. We challenge them ; “ What 
have you Hindus done for these people? Then why 
should you object when we try to uplift them ? ” Some- 
times opposition is disarmed. Often it flares up and the 
enquirers have to endure a serious testing-time. 

At last some have the courage to venture all for their 
new faith. In the open air, in full view of their neighbours 
tliey sit down to a meal with Christians — they have sym- 
bolically broken caste. They are finally accepted into 
the Christian community. 

Those who have found this new loyalty to Christ are 
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proud to tell their friends in the way He ordained. There 
is no need to take up the planks in front of the pulpit to 
uncover the baptisterj'. In the open, in a river or canal, 
or in a wide bathing pool, witli die whole village looking 
on, tlie minister stands, tlie candidates step into the water, 
and the great transaction is sealed by a proud profession. 

It is sometimes considered ivase to wait for a period of 
further teaching before the new converts receive their 
first Communion. That is a tremendous occasion for the 
converts and for the presiding minister. "We talk of 
“ shounng fortli the Lord’s death till He come ” — but 
imagine the thrill of showing it forth for the first time in 
a village where this sacred acted parable has never been 
seen before. As we came out of a new church, built by 
a group of low-caste converts, one of the women said, 
'* ^STiy, we are all one family now ! ” Indian and British, 
Hindu, Mohammedan, high caste, low caste, aU our 
distinctions are forgotten as we meet at the Lord’s table, 
partake of one Bread, share the same Cup. We are all 
one family now at the table of the Lord of All. 



CHAPTER X 


THE WRITTEN WORD 

“ To labour unceasingly in Biblical translation." 

March 5th, 1801 : Bengali New Testament laid on the Communion • 
Table at Serampore. 

CAREY learnt wisdom from the failures of his missionary 
predecessors. Kiernander never learnt Bengali, and so 
failed to make any impression on Bengal, apart from the 
Portuguese. The Roman Catholics printed their Bengali 
book in the Roman character, and so it was forgotten. 
Carey determined to use the vernacular speech written 
in Indian characters. His intense confidence in the 
Bible as the Sword of the Spirit compelled him to put the 
translation of the Scriptures in the forefront of all his 
efforts. It is significant that the familiar portrait of 
Carey shows him at work with his pandit. That portrait 
reminds us that translation is team-work. No British 
missionary with any sense prints his own compositions in 
any Indian language. He translates the ideas, and his 
Indian colleague provides the adequate Indian dress for 
those ideas. Carey’s joy was so great when he bought an 
old press for ^40 that his workmen in the indigo factory 
thought this ne^V' contraption was a European idol. 
Much greater was his joy when he was joined by Ward, 
an expert printer and publisher, the man whom he with 
canny foresight had earmarked for India before he sailed. 

As soon as they arrived at Serampore, the press was 
set up and founts of Bengali type were prepared. In 
1800 their first Bengali publication appeared — a tract 
called The Gospel Messenger. There had been a few books 
printed in Bengali before, but these were official publica- 
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tions wth a very limited circulation. Ward’s type was 
a great improvement on the previous rough charactere, 
and it was really ^the Serampore- Press which laid the 
foundation of Bengali prose. This is freely admitted 
by Bengali scholars, and there is a widely known saying : 
“ Carey, Marshman and Ward are to be remembered 
every morning.” The tract was followed by the New 
Testament, laid on the Communion Table as the fruit of 
eight years of strenuous labour. 

WTiile Scripture translation went on apace, Carey was 
quick to see the need for other books. He published his 
Bengali Grammar , the second of its kind, but incomparably 
superior to its predecessor, and the model for all grammars 
of the language for the next half century. Carey found 
that Bengali literature was confined to poetry ; aJl prose 
works were in Sanskrit. He determined to produce 
prose for the common people in their household tongue. 
So he published his Colloquies, a book of short stories, the 
first fiction in Bengali prose. He arranged for translations 
into Bengali from Sanskrit works. At the same time he 
encouraged original works based oii Sanskrit originals. 
Ram Ram Basu’s Pratapaditya was the beginning of 
serious Bengali prose literature. He anticipated EveTytnan 
by pubh'shing the Mahabharata in pocket volumes. 

Not only in Bengali, but in every Indian language for 
which he could secure a pandit, he began the translation 
of the Scriptures. His methods, in his eager haste, 
savoured almost of mass production. Ward describes the 
scene when the Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings 
and the Bishop of Calcutta visited the Press. 

“ They entered the room, in which about thirty 
learned Hindm w'ere sitting in silence, and translating 
the sacred writings each in his own tongue. They all 
arose to receive their distinguished visitors. Dr. 
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Carey presented to the Governor-General of India, 
and to the learneld Bishop, these translators of the 
Holy Scriptures, one by one, from Afghanistan, from 
Guzurat, from Cashmere, from Telinga, from Nepal, 
from Assam, from China, etc., etc., etc.” 

By this time other societies were at work and Carey 
took every opportunity of associating himself with them. 
The Calcutta Auxiliary of the Bible Society was formed 
in i8ii. Then followed the Calcutta Christian Tract 
and Book Society, formed for the publication of Christian 
literature other than Scriptures. As educational work 
expanded, textbooks were needed, and the Calcutta 
School Book Society was established. All these bodies 
were co-operative in character, uniting all Churches other 
than the Roman. Baptists have from the first taken a 
full share in all these united efforts. 

Ward had been the editor of a newspaper in Derby 
before he came to India, and it may have been he who 
encouraged Carey to venture into journalism. He 
published the Friend of India in English — Plater to be in- 
corporated in the Statesman, the principal English daily 
in India. He also brought out the Samachar Darpan — 
“ miijor of the news ” — the first vernacular newspaper in 
India, tlie father of a numerous and vigorous progeny. 
These papers were not Christian propaganda, they were 
genuine newspapers, giving full news of current events, 
and in their editorials and articles supporting all measures 
of true progress. They proved powerful instruments in 
disseminating information about such evils as sati and 
the sacrifice of children at Ganga Sagar, and prepared the 
way for the prohibition of these practices. The Serampore 
Press and its associated paper-mill served another useful 
purpose as a means of employment for converts who had 
lost their livelihood on becoming Christians. 
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These activities of Carey are given as an indication of 
the wde range of Christian Kterary effort in India, and 
are typical of similar work which later developed in 
other provinces. The progress of time has in some 
manner changed some aspects of this literary activity, 
but the need for Christian literature is greater to-day 
than ever. 

Christians are “ People of the Book,” and our first duty 
is to give the Word of God to India. All Indian languages 
are in a state of flux, and some have developed amazingly 
rich literatures. It is essential that the Bible should 
periodically be revised, so that its language does not 
become archaic, but speaks to the people in a style which 
they can understand. Although India has books of the 
most abstruse philosophy ^vritten in complicated abstract 
language, for the ordinary people the language should be 
concrete, racy of the soil. Abstract nouns have little 
place, and the style should appeal to the vivid Indian 
mind, which thinks in pictures.’ Bengal is a land of 
rivers, its people are amphibians, living half their time in 
boats. There is a sin^arly happy translation in the 
Bengali version of Elijah’s challenge to the worship of 
Baal. The question, “ ^Vhy halt ye bet^veen two 
opinions ? ” is rendered as, “ Why do ye stand with your 
feet in t^vo boats ? ” 

It should be noted that Carey’s prestige as a translator 
in the main language areas in which we work has been 
maintained by his successors. The Bengali, Oriya and 
Hindi versions of the Bible used by all non-Roman 
Societies are still the Baptist versions, and the revision 
has been mainly done by Baptists. The Lushai Bible 
still in process of preparation is, happily, like all Church 
activities in Lushai, a joint effort ■with the Welsh Pres- 
byterians, though tlie major part of the translation has 
been done by Baptists. 
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Revisers to-day are faced with a difficult problem. In 
Indian languages two styles are current. One is the 
formal, with a more or less Sanskrit vocabulary, used 
formerly for all books and formal letters. The other is 
the colloquial, the language of the home, using a more 
provincial vocabulary and simplified verb forms. The 
Bible has been translated in the formal style, but using 
simpler words in place of the Sanskrit vocabulary. In 
modern Indian writings there is a growing tendency tb 
use the colloquial forms. There has always been a con- 
troversy as to whether the Bible should adopt the col- 
loquial style, especially as this' varies in different parts 
of a province. The languages, too, are still developing 
rapidly. So far it has not been possible to get unanimity 
of Indian opinion on the matter, and so it has been 
decided for the present to revise only for the purpose of 
clarifying the language and removing uncouth forms, 
rather than rewriting in the colloquial. It would seem 
wise, however, to get portions of the Bible rewritten in 
the colloquial, the language of the home, since it is this 
living growing style which will be the permanent vehicle 
of Indian literature. 

The need for Christian groups to produce school books 
is passing away, since books in rapidly increasing quantity 
are being produced by the general press. There is now 
no Christian newspaper, and Christian magazines wax 
and wane. There is a growing demand in each province 
for a really good Christian monthly, on a co-operative 
basis, for all Churches. 

. ^The call for general Christian literature grows more 
pressing as the days gq by, particularly evangelistic 
literature of an attractive kind. The provision of simple 
books in larger type, for new converts and old illiterates 
in the Christian community who are learning to read, is 
urgent. We need, too, for the general community, the 
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wdest possible selection of good Christian literature. At 
first these books had to be translations, which tended to 
be too literal, slavish copies of the English originals. We 
need more ^vriters who ^vxU absorb books in English, and 
then remould them entirely in an Indian language. But 
with the growth of the Indian Church original thinkers 
who can ^rate good matter \rithout translation are 
emerging, and this is the aim to set before us — ^books by 
- Indians, absorbing the best of Western thought, but 
^vritten from the standpoint of the Indian 'and with a 
really Indian flavour. 

At one time the appearance and style of Christian books 
had not kept pace wth advances in the general market. 
They looked shoddy and unattractive. But recently 
there has been a great improvement in style, in cover 
design and illustrations, particularly in books issued from 
the Baptist Mission Press in Calcutta and the Christian 
Literature Society in Madras. Christian literature pro- 
^ duction is a fine example of co-operative effort in which 
Baptists have a worthy part. In Calcutta the Baptist 
Mission Press prints Scriptures for the Bengal Baptist 
Union and the British and Foreign Bible Society. General 
Christian literature is in the hands of the Calcutta Christ- 
ian Tract and Book Society, which includes representa- 
tives of all non-Roman Churches and Missions. Their 
books are printed by the Baptist Mission Press, and the 
Press also acts as their sales agent and provides a show- 
room for their books. Similarly in Orissa, the Orissa 
Literature Board, a co-operative body, prepares the 
literature which is printed at the Orissa hfission Press. 
Lushai literature is now printed at our small press in 
Lungleh. Our North India Mission co-operates similarly 
in the production of Christian literature for this area. ^ 

But production is not the last word. It is no use having 
large stocks of literature in the Presses. It must be got 
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into the hands of the public. This is where the local 
church and missions come in. Some centres have a book- 
room, which usually combines a reference or lending 
library -svith sales. Such a room provides a useful 
rendezvous for interested readers who want to know more 
of what they have read. Thus it is a real means of per- 
sonal. evangelism. Sales of Scripture portions and 
evangelistic books are part of every evangelistic effort. 
Every mission house carries a stock of books for sale, and 
the itinerating missionary is a travelling salesman. 
Occasionally a book fair is held, where there is an 
attractive display of books, and short talks on recent books 
are given. A tour of high-schools can be arranged wth 
the hearty co-operation of the school authorities. The 
missionary ^vill usually be asked to address the boys in the 
school, and will then take a non-religious subject. He 
can then announce where books are for sale and can be 
assured of a hectic time after school. After sunset the 
magic-lantern is the vehicle for the Gospel message to a 
large crowd of boys and their fiiends. The cheap hymn- 
book, used at the leintern service, ^vill be eagerly bought by 
'the hearers. 

The work of producing and distributing Christian 
literature is of first-rate importance, and must be done 
well. The books produced must be of really good 
quality, both in matter and in get-up. Leadership in 
production is rapidly passing into the hands of gifted 
Indian Christians, who eagerly welcome the help of 
British missionaries who know and love the vemaciilars. 
From the days of Carey and his pandit down to the 
present time, this has proved one of the happiest and most 
effective forms of co-operation between Indians and 
British. 

One great limitation to our literary work is the illiteracy 
of tlie people. A bare sixth of the people can read or 
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write. So what good are books to five-sixths of the 
people ? Christians are far ahead^of the general popula- 
tion in education, but still large numbers of Indian 
Christians cannot read or write. Progress in their 
education is extremely slow. "At the same time the 
Indian Church is growing chiefly in the midst of illiterate 
communities. About 200,000 converts, the great majority 
of whom are illiterate, are added every year. This means 
that every new addition to the Church reduces its 
percentage of literacy. We are not keeping pace in our 
literary campaigns with the growth of the community. 
Hence the need for a special type of literature for use in 
Adult Literacy Campaigns. Here again Christians have 
been the pioneers, and the Government has gratefully 
made use of their work. The visit of Dr. Laubach gave 
a great impetus to this campaign, and now in most 
provinces charts and books in modified forms of the 
Laubach method are in use. In Bengal Mr. B. C. 
Mukegi, a missionary of the Bengal Baptist Union, is 
actually the chief adviser to the Government on Adult 
Literacy Work, and the books and charts produced by 
him and his wife are used by the Government throughout 
the province. 



CHAPTER XI 


HEALING THE BODY 

“ To watch for every chance of doing the people good.” 

November 35th, 1800 : Dr. Thomas set Krishna Pal’s arm. 

\ 

THE “ man from Macedonia ” who drew Carey’s 
attention to Bengal was a doctor — John Thomas the 
erratic who intended to be at the Kettering meeting, but 
forgot the time ! He was a strange unstable character. 
He forgot many things, but never forgot to witness for 
his Master. A naval surgeon first, then doctor to the 
East Indies Fleet, he settied in Calcutta, where he won 
young Englishmen for Christ, including Richard, the 
brother of Fanny Burney, the authoress. He made it 
his life’s business to take the Gospel to the Bengalis. He 
wrote : “ I am set down here in a house I have made of 
bamboo, straw and string. Every morning the river bank 
is covered with the lame, halt and blind ; every one to 
be cured gratis, and be given a few pice for food. My 
heart aches for their helplessness in body and mind.” 

So, before he could preach in Bengali, he went about, 
like his Master, doing good. He was a skilful healer and 
became a forceful preacher. It was Thomas who got into 
touch with Krishna Pal the carpenter, and told him 
of Christ and His costly redemption. Sb, when Krishna 
slipped and dislocated his shoulder, it was natural that 
he should send for the doctor-padre. Thomas set his 
shoulder, and then set about to win his soul. So it was 
that the first fruit of the B.M.S. was a result of the healing 
of the body. 

Carey had early learnt from Thomas to combine 
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medical work wth Iiis evangelism. He had a dispensary 
at Mudnabati, and after he came to Serampore he was 
a doctor at the week-ends. Many of those who came to 
him were lepers and he w'as always interested in. their lot. 
India’s lepers found in Carey’s two hewspapeis their 
ever-merciful ftiends. The Friend of India recorded wth 
joy an offer of land for the founding of a leper asylum. 
Carey never rested till a leper hospital was established in 
Calcutta, near the centre of the Church Missionarj' 
Society work. That hospital still exists, now supervised 
by the Oxford Mission. 

From the first missionaries have always done dispensary 
work. Even if their methods were sometimes crude — 
" If the trouble is above the waist, give aspirin ; if below 
the waist, castor oil ” — yet they met a great need, and 
many a missionary attained considerable skill in treat- 
ment. When the missionary is on tour, people are con- 
stantly coming to his tent-door, or boat-window, to ask 
for medicine, and simple stock remedies are distributed, 
wth due caution. 

Yet organised medical relief came comparatively late 
in the history of the B.M.S. Dr. William Carey, a great- 
grandson of the pioneer, served for some years in Delhi. 
But history w'as made in 1891 when the Baptist Zenana 
Mission sent out two women doctors — ^Dr. Fairer and 
Dr. Edith Brown. On the men’s side, Dr. Vincent 
Thomas sailed for India in 1894. Dr. Thomas staggered 
the Committee of his day by demanding a hospital. Not 
for eleven years did he get it ; but in the meantime the 
Medical Mission Auxiliary ^vas formed in igoi and, under 
the devoted leadership of Dr. Moorshead, it did much to 
improve the scope and the standard of our medical work. 

We have now in India a thin red line of hospitals 
and dispensaries ranging firom Lungleh through 
Chandraghona and Palwal to Bhiwani on the edge of 
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the, Rajputana desert; with another line in Orissa: 
Balangir, Berhampur and the Moorshead Memorial at 
Udayagiri. The line is dangerously thin, with an enor- 
mous gap of a thousand miles between Palwal and Ghan- 
draghona. The latter is in a non-regulation area outside 
Bengal proper. We have no hospital in Bengal proper 
and none in Bihar. 

The difficulty with a hospital, as with other institutions, 
is that it consists of solid blocks of masonry, well set in 
the soil, which cannot easily be moved. The centre of 
gravity of our work is constantly changing, as new move- 
ments open up. in unexpected areas. The evangelist and 
the village preacher can follow the people into the newly • 
occupied area. Not so the hospital and the boarding 
school. Perhaps the war has taught us the solution with 
regard to hospitals. In Bengal, after the famine, an Army 
surgeon who had been a medical missionary was given the 
task of organising medical relief. He found huge i,ooo- * 
•bed R.A.M.G. units sitting waiting for the advance into 
Burma. He split these up into lOO-bed units, and sent 
them out into village areas with temporary quarters in 
thatched huts with bamboo matting walls. The Army 
did an amazing amount of good with these mobile units, 
and then handed them over to the civil authorities, who 
are carrying them on to the great benefit of the villages. 
What we need are mobile medical units, able to move 
out into areas where the Gospel is getting a new grip, 
and to reinforce the work with the appeal of selfless 
service. 

In addition to the regular medical work, we are render- 
ing great service in leper colonies. These are supported or 
aided by the Mission to Lepers, and our share is to provide 
the superintendence. This has been a rewarding form of 
service. All who have shared in it are touched by the 
cheery fellowship of the lepers. In many colonies they 
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are able to make their own furniture' and clothes, build 
their own houses, and gro%v much of their own food. 
Many have been led, through their sufferings, ^to the feet 
of the Saviour who Himself healed the lepers. Modem 
advances in the treatment of leprosy began with Dr. Muir, 
a Scots medical missionary in Bengal, who later organised 
leprosy research in the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, and is now Secretary of the Empire Leprosy 
Association. 

The purpose of medical missions, as of all our work, 
is to reveal Christ. And how better can we do it than, 
in the words of the Covenant, by “ watching for every 
chance of doing the people good ” ? Our doctors and 
nurses heal the sick and cleanse the leper because they 
can do no other. The relief of suffering is a major 
imperative, and not merely an opening for the preaching, 
of the Gospel. It is in itself a proclamation of the Good 
News that God loves aU men because He is their Father, 
and so His children will naturally desire to reveal His 
love as He did. The healing ministry of Christ’s medical 
servants, like that of their Lord and Master, recognises 
the worth of a full human personality and seeks to benefit 
the whole man. The lifting of the load of suffering pro- 
claims the message of the Gospel in the language of the 
human heart. The medical missionary, because he is a 
scientific man, can reinforce the whole witness of the 
Gospel, and by meeting science upon its own ground, 
withstand the march of materialism. Medical missions, 
in thus doing people good with no ulterior motive, do 
in fact, wth their abundant opportunities for witness, 
provide a tremendous instrument for personal evangelism.* 
Mission hospitals have an atmosphere which is often 
sadly lacking in other similar institutions. Further, 
missions often take their hospitals to rural areas other- 

> R. pjetcher Morarshead : IJieoI the Sick, Preface. 
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wise unprovided for. The Government hospital was 
almost invariably in a town until very recently, when 
temporary relief hospitals were opened in rural areas. 
The great majority of Indian doctors are practising in 
towns. It is the missionary, doctor who goes out to the 
needy villages, and plants his hospital in the countryside. 

Mission hospitals have a secondary value of vital im- 
portance in the training they offer for Indian nurses and 
doctors. Before the war, 90 per cent, of India’s nurses 
were Christians. The life of a nurse going out into a 
society which has not yet learnt to give adequate respect 
to the single woman, without a male protector, is one of 
grave danger. It is vital that nurses should be trained in 
Christian character as well as in the elements of nursing. 
The nurses trained in our hospitals are far and away 
better equipped, and have far greater moral stamina, 
than those trained elsewhere. All hospitals are training 
centres for nurses. 

The position with regard to the training of doctors is 
not so happy. Women doctors have been trained at 
Ludhiana, an undenominational hospital long under the 
leadership of our Baptist veteran. Dr. Edith Brown. 
Training for women medicals has also been given at 
Vellore. But there has been no first-class training 
institution for either men or women doctors. There is 
a large number of Indian Christian doctors, men and 
women, in the country, but they have been trained in 
secular institutions and very few of them have entered 
mission hospitals. In fact, the co-operation of the Indian 
Church with medical mission work has made very little 
progress, and the great majority of the doctors in mission 
hospitals are foreigners. This vital need of Indian men 
and women doctors, trained at a first-class hospital, in 
a Christian atmosphere, is soon to be met by the enlarge- 
ment of Vellore Hospital on co-operative lines. The 
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B.M.S. is taking a share in this effort, and when it is 
fully developed there should be a marked advance in the 
formation of hospital staffs on which Indians and Euro- 
peans work together in happy fellowsliip on equal terms. 

In this connection an interesting occurrence at the 
1945 Assembly of the Bengal Baptist Union is significant. 
Dr. N. K. Ghose, a very successful Baptist doctor, offered 
Rs. 5,000 to start a fund for training Bengal Baptists as 
doctors, in memory of his father, the first president of the 
Bengal Baptist Union, and paid down his first annual 
contribution of Rs. 1,000. 

WTiatever changes occur in India in the near future — 
and they may be many and surprising — ^there seems little 
doubt that India will always welcome the selfless efforts 
of Christian medical work, revealing as it does the 
influence of Jesus the Healer and Lover of men. 


CHAPTER XII 


EDUCATION 

/ 

“ To watch for every chance of doing the people good." 

“ To guard and build up ‘ the hosts that may be gathered.’ ” 

iyg4 : Carey opened Primary School in Mudnabati.. 

May 1st, 1800 : The Marskmans' English Boarding Schools opened. 

June 1st, 1800 : Vernacular school for boys opened. 

I. Schools 

CAREY the cobbler was also a village teacher. As soon 
as he settled on his indigo estate in Mudnabati he 
started a school for children. He liimself admitted that 
he was an indifferent shoemaker and none too successful 
as a teacher of children. Like many another district 
missionary, he had to do the best he could with his 
school. Then came the move to Serampore and the 
'arrival of Ward and the Marshmans. The amateur 
^printer eagerly handed over to Ward the work of the 
press. MarsEman had been a schoolmaster in England, 
and his wife, Hannah, at once showed her great talent 
for teaching. So Carey urged them to establish schools. 
They lost little time. Carey arrived in Serampore in 
January, 1800. On May ist, the Marshmans opened 
their English boarding schools for boys and girls. These 
schools brought in a handsome income to the mission, for 
they attracted all the best children of English families in 
Bengal. Such service to people of our own race is a very 
real part of missionary service. These schools were later 
abandoned, but other missions have maintained such 
schools for Europeans. We have our share in this work 
through the loan of Mr. and Mrs. Biggs to Wynberg 
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School, Mussoorie, and Mrs. Soddy to ^Voodstock 
School, Mussoorie. 

A month later, on June ist, 1800, they opened a 
vernacular school for boys in Serampore, the ancestor of 
the high school which was transferred to Bishnupur in 
1922 and later incorporated in the Union Christian school 
there. The school -was originally a day school for non- 
Christians. 

The beginnings of a Christian community showed the 
need of a school for the children of converts. Because of 
caste difficulties this had at ffirst to be a separate institu- 
tion. Carey, always a man of big ideas, proposed to 
teach these children "divinity, history, geography, 
astronomy, Bengali and English.” This school was later 
amalgamated ’mth the vernacular school for non- 
Christians. Christian and non-Christian boys attended 
the same day school, but the Christian hostel was main- 
tained at some distance from the school. 

The opening of the Bow Bazar Chapel in Calcutta in 
1809 and the grouTh of work among Anglo-Indians led 
to the opening of the Benevolent Institution in Calcutta. 
Here a boarding-school education was given to children 
of Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians. After a long 
and honourable career this institution was closed, the 
funds invested, and the income used to assist the educa- 
tion of Anglo-Indian and Indian Christian children from 
Calcutta and Howrah. We now have the fine Stewart 
Institute for Anglo-Indians at Cuttack and the mar- 
vellous cosmopolitan day school at Bow Bazar, Calcutta, 
as our contribution to the education of Anglo-Indians. 

So Carey and the Marshmans were the pioneers, not 
only in college education, but in (c) primary schools 
in the vernacular for Christians and non-Christians; 
{b) boarding schools for Indian Christians, (c) for 
Europeans, and (d) for Anglo-Indians. 
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'\\Tiat is the motive for our educational work ? As in 
medical work, the need is lie GaU. The presence of 
physical suffering is the imperative for the medical 
missionar)\ The pressure of ignorance is the imperative 
for the educationist. In a land where illiteracy is so 
prevalent, education is another “ means of doing the 
people good.” It is ob^^ously impossible for Christian 
organisations to, educate all the children or all adult 
illiterates in India. But there is an imperative call to us 
to dispel the ignorance which lies at our doors, and no 
missionary can be happy xmless he is doing something to 
spread the light of knowledge in the area where he works. 
The influence of such work has always extended far 
beyond the walls of the actual Christian -schools. They 
have proxdded models which others have attempted to 
copy, and have been examples of disinterested service 
and a revelation of the power of religion to transform the 
atmosphere of the school. The pupils of Christian schools 
and colleges, most of whom have not outwardly declared 
themselves Christians, have in many cases been pro- 
foundly influenced by the teaching and example they 
received in them. Former pupils have had a very big 
influence on the trend of thought and action in India. 

'\^^lile we are debtors to all who have had less educa- 
tional opportunities than ourselves, whatever their 
religion, we are especially called to “ guard and build up 
the hosts that may be gathered.” We must banish 
illiteracy from the Christian community, we must seek to 
provide for cdl Christian boys and girls the opportunity 
to secure such an education as they are capable of profiting 
by, and we must prepare leaders for the Church of to- 
morrow. Further, their education must be given in a 
Christian atmosphere. In many parts of India the eager- 
ness for education is pathetic — ^parents xvill sacrifice 
much to give their children what they themselves lack. 
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Education is gaining increasing significance tvith all types 
of Indians to-day. In educational work it is truly a case 
of Now or Never. “ ^Vhat thou doest, do quickly.” 
Indian minds are alert to the possibilities — they have 
learnt fi-om Soviet Russia and Hitler’s Germany what can 
be done through the training of youth in particular 
ideologies. We must educate our oivn Christian com- 
munity in a Christian atmosphere. Othe^^\^se its mem- 
bers drift to schools where they will absorb a Hindu 
or Muslim atmosphere, or, worse still, that anti-religious 
bias which is becoming increasingly common in In^a. 

At the same time Christians must be rescued from the 
habit of communal thinking, which is so growingly 
pervasive in India to-day, and therefore it would not be 
■wise to isolate Christians in schools for this community 
alone. There is a growing tendency to provide Hindu 
schools for Hindus and Muslim schools for Muslims. To 
have Christian schools for Christians only would just 
encourage the habit of communal thinking, already a 
constant danger to the Christian groups. 

As the medical missionary goes out to relieve bodily 
pain and finds in so doing a magnificent opportunity to 
witness for Christ, so the educationist who sets out to 
banish the evil of ignorance finds in the educational 
institution one of the most potent instruments for evan- 
gelism. Islam and caste Hinduism are the hard fields 
where ordinary evangelistic effort produces little effect. 
Here in the schools and colleges we have our opportunity 
to make lasting impressions on the future leaders of these 
two difficult groups. 

Our resources are limited and we must needs combine 
our two aims. We need Christian schools which shall be 
inter-communal. The staff must be predominantly 
Christian, a good proportion, preferably a majority, of 
our pupils should be Christians, but we should welcome 
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Hindus and Muslims in good .numbers, and once they are 
wthin the institution, forget their communal origins. 
They are just boys and girls, to be given the best possible 
education, to be trained in leadership for the new India, 
and to meet the compelling challenge of Christ — ^for the 
child from the Christian home needs Christ as much as 
the Hindu and the Muslim. There is a thrill when we 
impress the message of Jesus on children who have never 
heard of Him before. A teacher, in the days before 
Easter, in the course of a talk on the Passion, told how 
jealous men misunderstood. Jesus and drove Him to 
Calvary. . A lad sitting in front had joined the school 
recently, and the Gospel stoiy was quite new to him. 
As the narrative continued the lad got more and more 
worked up, and suddenly blurted out — “ They didn’t 
really kill Him, did they ? ” A lad sitting next to him 
put Hs arm round his shoulder, and said, “ Don’t worry. 
He’ll rise again on Sunday.” Both were Hindus, but 
Jesus had gripped them. 

Our o^vn schools conform largely to the pattern given 
above. We have an educational ladder. There is a 
primary school in most Christian villages — ^very primitive 
in equipment and, too often, a one-teacher school. The 
majority of our teachers are now trained and, where 
possible, we have schools \vith two or three teachers. 
These village teachers work in isolation and with litde 
encouragement, and need much of our sympathy and 
prayers. In most districts we have middle boarding 
schools for boys, and each province has one or two such 
boarding schools for girls. The middle- school is rapidly 
losing favour with Indian opinion, and has no future. 
We are waiting now for India’s future policy to be 
setded so that we can fit it into the new scheme of things. 
Then come the high schools, leading up to matriculadon. 
Each of our high schools has its own individuality. 
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Cuttack has a large day school, with a good proportion 
of Christians, but a majority of non-Christians. This has 
been under Indian Church leadership for many years. 
Bishnupur is a union boarding school, in co-operation 
with the London Missionary Society, under an Indian 
headmaster, with usually three British missionaries 
resident. There are 140 boarders, of whom 100 are 
Christians and 40 come from Hindu arid Muslim homes. 
There are about 250 day boys, mostly Hindu and Muslim. 
There is a strong science side, to divert boys from the 
purely literary matriculation. For girls we have the 
Uiuted Missionary High School in Calcutta, with an 
Indian headmistress, which has always maintained a high 
standard of education and of character building. Agra 
is a type by itself — a high school definitely for non- 
Christians, which has been singularly successful in training 
its boys in practical social welfare among the depressed 
classes, and in bringing the influence of Christ to bear 
upon the choicest pupils. In Delhi we are partners with 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in a Union 
Christian High School for boys. 

What of the future ? Educational policy is in a state 
of flux. In the pioneer days, missionaries had to run 
schools because nobody else would. Later the provincial 
governments and local authorities produced schemes 
of education on a dual basis. They established a few 
schools for which they provided all the cost. To other 
schools regarded as efficient they gave grants-in-aid, 
varying in amount, but always niggardly. Mission 
schools have ususilly, because of their relative efficiency, 
secured the highest available grants. Now there is a 
growing tendency to establish centralised educational 
systems and to reduce the amounts available for grants- 
in-aid. In areas where official free primary education 
is in force, some Christian schools have been taken over 
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by the education authorityj wliich means' that we have 
no longer any hand in the choice of teachers or control 
of the schools. The numbers of grants-in-aid allotted is 
very small and tends to decrease. So we may have to 
decide whether to continue our primary schools, in 
which case the full cost wiU fall upon us, or give them up 
and allow Christian children to attend the general 
schools. A further difficulty is that the official schools 
are generally located near . the homes of the ■ majority 
communities and far from the Christian villages — a real 
difficulty in the rainy season where the whole countryside 
is flooded. 

Two schemes for nation-wide education are now 
before the country. One is the Wardha Scheme, pre- 
pared by Congress. In view of the fact that Congress 
membership and leadership is now largely Hindu, it is 
significant that of the Committee which prepared the 
Scheme, half were Indian Christians, and the Scheme 
has been largely influenced by the Project Method 
introduced by American missionaries at Moga. The 
Scheme is based on village life, and depends largely on 
learning by doing. Far more elaborate and costly is the 
Sargent Scheme produced by the Government of India, 
following largely the lines of the Butler reforms in 
Britain. The Sargent Scheme has been on the whole 
welcomed by Indian opinion. We are witnessing the 
transfer of power in India to an Indian Government. 
It is not likely that it will adopt as it stands a scheme, 
however good, produced by the British Gdvernment, and 
some compromise between the Wardha and Sargent 
Schemes may be anticipated. We must be on the alert 
so that as soon as the new proposals take form, we may 
adapt our institutions to them, or face the consequences 
of maintaining our own schools entirely, at our own 
expense and without Government aid. 
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For our Christian schools, and especially p rimar y 
schools, nothing less than the best will do. Defective 
ideas of education— in regard to both motive and method 
— ^still exist even among missionaries, and many of our 
primary schools are far from efficient. Bad education 
can never be the basis of sound evangelism or Church 
buildingj. We should set the pace in education as did 
Carey and Marshman 150 years ago. 

II. Colleges 

August iglh, 1818 : Serampore College instituted. 

February 23rd, 1827 : Granting of Charter to Serarhfore College by 

King Frederic VI. 

Every visitor to Serampore is impressed by that 
massive college building, erected in 1818 when there 
were barely enough Indian Christians in North India to 
fill it. It was not the first college for Indians. The 
Government had recently opened an Arabic college for 
Muslims, and the Hindu college in Calcutta was founded 
in 1816 by Ram Mohan Roy and David Hare, the 
watchmaker. The Serampore Trio realised that, as 
“ Indians only can win India for Christ,” they must give 
the best possible education to suitable Christian youths. 

'The two colleges previously established were com- 
munal. Serampore was to be emphatically non-com- 
munal. The “ Objects of the College ” were given as 
follows : “ To educate Asiatic Native Youth, without 
any exception on account of religion, sect, or denomina- 
tion. Its chief object is the education of Native Christian 
Youth, but other native youth . . . are educated 
vrithout being compelled to a single act to which they 
attach any idea of moral evil.” Sanskrit or Arabic was 
to be the basic language, alongside the home language 
spo k e n by the pupil. Pupils were also to learn history, 
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mathematics, geography, astronomy, and other subjects. 
A certain number were to learn Greek and Hebrew, 
with a view to their becoming translators of the Bible. 
A few were to be thoroughly instructed in English as a 
learned lan^age. Those found suitable were to study 
theology or be trained as teachers. 

The grant of a Charter by the King of Denmark in 
1827, giving the power of granting degrees, has been of 
extreme importance to the later life of the college. The 
Statutes drawn up in connection with the Charter indicate 
the broad tolerance of the founders, remarkable in their 
times, but -with no compromise on the vital matters of 
faith. “ Learning and piety being peculiar to no de- 
nomination of Christians,” provision was made for non- 
Baptists to be members of the Council. 

“ No oaths shall be administered either to the 
Members of the Council, the Professors and Tutors, 
or students. In all cases a solemn promise, duly 
recorded and signed by the party, shall be accepted 
instead 'of an oath.” “ As the founders of the 
college deem the belief of Christ’s Divinity and 
Atonement essential to vital Christianity, the 
promotion of which is the grand object of this In- 
stitution, no one shall be eligible to the College 
Council or to any Professorship who is known to 
oppose these doctrines.” “ Students are admissible 
from any body of Christians, whether Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, the Greek, or the Armenian 
Church ; and for the purpose of study, from the 
Musulman and Hindu youth, whose habits forbid 
their living in the College. No caste, colour or 
country shall bar any man from admission into 
Serampore College.” “ The Charter having de- 
clared that the number of Professors and Students 
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in Serampore remains unlimited, they shall be left 
thus unlimited, the number to be regulated only by 
the gracious proyidence of God and the generosity 
of the public in India, Europe and America.” 

In such large and tolerant fashion the Serampore Trio 
laid the foundation of the great edifice of missionar)' 
college education which has made such progress in the 
succeeding 120 years. They laid down four fondamental 
principles, (i) In Christian education, only the best is 
worth doing. (2) Christians and non-Christians should 
be educated together by a predominantly Christian staff. 
(3) There should be ample opportunities for the co- 
operation of the various Christian Churches. (4) The 
medium of instruction should be the home language of 
the pupil. 

It is on this last point that controversy has raged from 
that day to this. Marshman and Carey started with 
Sanskrit as the basis of instruction, intending to replace 
it by Bengali as literature in that language was produced. 
From the first, lectures were given in Bengali. The 
example of Serampore led to the establishment of otlier 
missionary colleges in Calcutta and elsewhere. Duff 
was the educationist who made the greatest impression 
in the early days. He arrived in Calcutta at the end of 
Carey’s life. He did not accept the Serampore opinion 
of the value of the home language as the medium of 
instruction. He threw all his immense energy and 
enthusiasm into the provision of education through the 
medium of the English language. Macaulay came down 
heartily on the side of English, and as a result of his 
advocacy English was established as the medium of 
instruction not only in colleges but in the upper classes of 
high schools. The establishmfent of Calcutta Uiiiversity 
in 1857, the year of the Mutiny, was the beginning of a 
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great spread of higher education in English. Missionary 
colleges were set up in the chief cities of India, and their 
influence will be discussed in a later chapter. There has 
been a rapid increase in the number -of colleges under 
non-Christian management, a few of which have done 
fine work ; but the majority were cheaply run, badly 
equipped and staffed, and tended to be merely cramming 
shops. . 

The decision to make English the medium of education 
was educationally wrong. The language of the pupil ' 
must, be the easiest vehicle for education. The amassing 
of information in a foreign language tends to form a dual 
mind — one side packed with modern information in the 
language of instruction, and the other half of the mind 
full of another whole range of ideas, acquired through the 
language of the home and almost unaffected by the other 
strain of modern ideas. And yet there have been gains 
to offset these undoubted disadvantages. The whole 
range of English literature and modern science has been 
laid open to the studious Indian, and has had a tre- 
niendous influence in the development of Indian thought, 
and in the promotion of her political, social and religious 
advance. English has provided a means of communica- 
tion for educated Indians — the only language which they 
can all understand. The Congress leaders quite legiti- 
mately point out, however, that Hindi could easily have • 
proved a more congenial means of communication. 
Educational opinion has gradually moved away from 
Macaulay and towards Marshman and Carey. The 
Osmania University uses Urdu as the means of instruction, 
Calcutta has introduced the vernacular up to and in- 
cluding the matriculation examination, and intends to 
carry it further. There is no doubt that this trend towards 
the vernacular will gain an impetus as India attains 
self-government. 
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Serampore became aSliated to Calcutta Universih* in 
the year after its foundation, and remained an associated 
college from 1858 to 1883. The college classes were 
then closed down, and from 1884 to igo6 all that remained 
was the high school and the vernacular theological class. 
Then came the reorganisation under Dr. George Howells 
from 1907, The college had never made use of the 
privilege of conferring degrees granted to it in the Charter. 
After the foundation of Calcutta Uim'ersit}’’it would have 
been redtmdant and unwise 'for Serampore to confer 
degrees in secular subjects. The growth of the Indian 
Church and its need for the best possible ministr}* made it 
necessarj', however, to grant degrees in theology. The 
first B.D. degree was conferred in 1914. The centenaiy 
of the college in igi8 was fittingly followed in the same 
year by the pasdng of the Serampore College Act by the 
Bengal Legislature which confirmed the college in all the 
pri\Tleges provided by the Danish Charter. Its universitj' 
status was now officially recognised and legally safe- 
guarded, and it remains the only body in India able to 
confer degrees in Christian theolog)'. All the non-Roman 
theological colleges are affifiated to Serampore, and there 
has been a steady stream of men and women who have 
gained the B.D. degree or the L.Th. diploma. 

So Serampore has been privileged to take a very large 
part in what is recognised to be the major problem of the 
Church in India at this time, so admirably portrayed in 
C. V. Ranson’s book, The Christian Minister in India. 
Serampore is the xmiv'ersit}' which controk the degree 
courses. It also provides a theological college vsorkjng 
for these degrees, in which men from all over^ India 
and of many Churches prepare together for the ministr)*. 
These courses are in English. "VVe are taking our full 
share in the vernacular theological schools in the pro- 
vinces. I\'e have our part in the Saharanpur School, m 
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association with Methodists and Presbyterians. In 
Cuttack we welcome the co-operation of American 
Baptists. The Vernacular Theological School at Seram- 
pore has lately had a roving and broken life. Closed at 
Serampore, it reopened for a time at Barisal and, again at 
Khulna. Now it has been revived at Krishnagar in the 
most daring experiment yet in co-operative theological 
training. It has a Scots Presbyterian Principal, a Bengali 
Baptist Vice-Principal and a Bengali Anglican lecturer. 
We have also annual summer schools in most districts, 
where short courses in Bible study and religious educa- 
tion are given to Church leaders and teachers. 

In view of the possible transfer to public control of 
primary schools, and perhaps secondary schools, pro- 
bably lie most important help we can give to education 
in India will be in teacher training. This was part of 
Carey and Marshman’s plan for Serampore, and for 
many years a normal school was part of the college 
activities. Christian educators have led the way here, 
too. To give one or two examples : The work of the 
American missionaries at Moga in the Panjab has 
influenced teacher-training methods in all provinces. In 
Bengal the United Missionary Training College at Cal- 
cutta has set the standard for women’s training ever since 
its inception. The similar college for men at Chapra 
has also done flne work. The B.T. classes in the Scottish 
Churches College, Calcutta, are the most eagerly sought 
after in the province. Our latest venture, the Union 
Christian Training College at Berhampur in Bengal, has 
at once made a very high position for itself. The students 
of this college are predominantly men. So it is note- 
worthy that the Professor of Sanskrit and Bengali is an 
Indian Christian lady, who is the holder of the 
Dorothy Cadbury Fellowship at the Selly Oak Colleges 
in 1946-7., 

7 
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The above is a sKght- sketch of some aspects of educa- 
tional missionary work in India. The scope and the 
quality of the work have been remarkable. During the 
formative period in Indian education, from 1857 to the 
end of the centuiy', it was undoubtedly Christian educa- 
tion which set the pace, and exerted a profound effect on 
thinking India. A very large number of the leaders of 
India in every sphere were the products of Christian 
colleges. The remarkable Women’s Movement owes 
most of its initiative and progress to women from our 
colleges and schools. Christian education is the leaven 
which has so remarkably permeated Indian thought with 
Christian ideas. Positivdy it has resulted in a considerable 
transformation of Hindu thought, and by reaction has 
stimulated the conservative elements in Hinduism and 
Islam to a new formulation of their doctrines. It has 
resulted, particularly in the early days, in the conversion 
of many outstanding men and women. Its influence has, 
however, travelled far beyond the number of those who 
joined the Church. How often we meet a particularly 
helpful official or doctor, and find that he is a product of a 
Christian college. Many a chance encoimter in a train 
has revealed the gratitude of men to their Christian 
teachers. 

Indian education is making rapid progr^, and there 
is a danger of our Christian schook and colleges being 
left behind. We must maintain the quah'ty of our w'ork, 
remembering our dual aim : to bring all the influence 
of the Light of the World to bear on the people of India, 
and to build up a strong, thinking leadership for the 

Church. ■ . u 

The work of the Christian teacher is exacting, but 
immensely rewarding. The Indian respect for his 
brings to the teacher a wealth of affectionate gratitadc 
from his old pupils. He becomes the father of his pupuj 
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the father-in-law of their wives, the grandfather of their 
children, and is assured of a great welcome in their 
homes. In times of political crisis it has been known for 
a British educationist to be consulted on policy by the 
local Congress Committee — all of them his old boys who 
almost forgot he was of the ruling race. To tour in a 
province and to see how many former pupils of our 
schools and colleges are holding positions of leadership 
within and without the Christian conununity is greatly 
encouraging. 

What the future holds for Christian education it is 
difficult to say. We may expect increasing Government 
control, and, perhaps, unfavourable reactions to any 
conversions resulting from our work. But it seems 
likely that when India has such tremendous leeway to 
make up in education, when so many of her leaders 
have been influenced by Christian teachers, they will 
welcome all the help our institutions can give. With 
this proviso — ^the institutions must be firmly rooted in 
Indian soil, -with governing bodies in India, and co- 
operation on equal terms lietween Indians and British 
on the staff, with an Indian principal wherever he is the 
most suitable man. Our British educationists will not be 
asked to quit India if they are themselves lovers of India 
and the Indian. 
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wife made friends with the women of the house and sought 
to win them too. 

In 1830 the first missionary recorded as appointed 
definitely for work amongst the women arrived in Dacca ; 
one Mrs. Peacock, the widow of a missionary in Chitta- 
gong. Mr. Parry reported from Barisal in 1831 that the 
womien of t,he neighbouring, village of Sagurdi were very 
desirous of hearing the Gospel. He continues : 

“ The females of this district both of Hindoos and 
Mohammedans are seldom or never permitted by 
their lords and masters to appear in public. Some 
time ago they expressed their desire to hear the 
word of God, through one of our enquirers, who 
invited me to his house. I saw a number of men, 
but now and then only a female or two concealing 
themselves behind the houses and trees within 
hearing. I afterwards enquired if the females had 
been able to hear the Gospel, and was told that a 
number had heard who were concealed inconsequence 
of the prejudice of their husbands, many of whom had 
forbidden their wives’ approach to the enquirer’s 
house ; their desire, however, overcoming their 
fear, they had notwithstanding attended. I have 
been three or four times to this village. Sister Par- 
butee, brother Mathoor’s wife, is best able to reach 
the women. She has been two or three times with 
them, and from twenty to thirty have listened to her 

very gladly. Mrs. P accompanied her once, 

and both of them spoke to about thirty or forty 
women. In this village we have at last succeeded, 
through one of our enquirers, in commencing a 
female school with four girls, and even this small 
number is very encouraging.” 

his graphic account tells how opportunities for work 
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among women were gladly taken. Two other pomts 
stand out : an Indian Christian woman witnessing to 
her sisters, and the first record of a school purely for 
Indian non'Christian girls. Thus early, work was being 
done among \illage "women. 

Another date to be remembered is 1841, when Miss 
Derry came firom England to take charge of girls’ educa- 
tion in the Cuttack orphanage, formed to deal with the 
children rescued fi-om the famine of 1837. . Three years 
later a certain Dr. Buckley came to Cuttack as a new 
missionary. These two married and for forty years they 
lived on the spot where Buckley House now stands, and 
cared for hundreds of Orissa’s children. From their 
w'ork gre^v the fine girls’ school in Cuttack. 

The homes of the better-dass w'omen remained utterly 
closed — ^for the Muslim zenanas concealed their women, 
and the Hindus w'ere hidden behind the purdah. Then 
Mrs. Sale in Jessore took an imprecedented step. She 
writes ; “ In 1854 a native gentleman came to wsit my 
husband. One day, when talking, I said I w'ould much 
like to \isit his house — I must not say * "wife.’ He said 
he W’ould make arrangements for my reception, and at 
the appointed time I "went and paid my first "visit to the 
interior of a Hindu home — the zenana.” Needlework 
and other womanly crafts aroused the interest and dis- 
pelled the shymess of the women. Eager conversation 
fbUotved, and it was easy to lead on to the story of Jesus 
and His w'omen friends, and the salvation w'hich won their 
devotion. 

Mrs. Sale joined Mrs. Lewds in Calcutta, and they 
gained admission to many' an Indian zenana. On Aeir 
next \’isit to England they' travelled together, ana on 
arrival gave themselves to the advocacy of work by women 
among Indian w'omen. The result "was the formation on 
May' 22nd, 1867, of the Ladies’ Association, later to be 
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known as the Baptist Zenana Mission. At first this body 
supported Indian women working under the supervision 
of missionaries’ wives. However, in 1 87 1 it became neces- 
sary to send out a recruit from England, and Miss Fryer 
became the first of the great host of Baptist single women 
who have been led forth of God to lie His ambassadors in 
other lands. So began a new era in work among women. 

Let it never be forgotten, however, that for seventy 
years the work had been carried on under extreme 
difficulties, as India’s women are cautious about being 
led away from old and tried habits. The honour of 
laying the foundation of work among women in India 
belongs entirely to the heroic wives of the early mission- 
aries. ’ These wives shared and supplemented the toil 
of their husbands wherever possible, despite danger, 
loneliness and sickness. Some accompanied the men on 
their preaching tours, by bullock-cart or boat or on horse- 
back. In the old days there was no quinine, no mosquito- 
nets and no topee to lessen the dangers from heat and 
fever, and one wonders what secret prayers and encour- 
agement on the part oV the wives helped the men to endure, 
still hoping on. 

The brave and devoted women began zenana work 
in the towns, and worked among the more accessible 
women in the villages. They played a valuable part in 
fostering spiritual life in the new churches -by holding 
meetings for mothers and others for young girls. In 
addition, they took charge of orphans in various places. 
Nothing seems to have been too much for them to do 
for' others. For instance, we read of Mrs. Goadby in 
Cuttack who in the famine of 1866 nursed a famine baby 
with her own. The work of these wives effectively opened 
up spheres of work among women and then inspired the 
women of Britain to undertake the task. Their race is 
by no means extinct. The wives still take an amazingly 
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large share in the work among women. They— and 
Aeir children — ^by their cheery friendship make it easier 
for woihen to come within call of Christ. 

The arrival of Miss Fryer in 1871 began a new era in 
women’s work for women. She was the first of a great 
succession of single women of rare ability who came out 
to India. Less cumbered wth household cares than 
their married sisters, and free from family responsibilities, 
they were able to devote their. whole time to direct 
mission work. They became mainly responsible for the 
rapidly expanding work among women, and its progress 
and efficiency are largely due to their self-effacing work. 
Missionaries’ ^vives continue to give what help they can, 
and have to shoulder the whole burden in areas where no 
single women missionaries are located. 

The work of women missionaries is as varied as that of 
men. We have told of the work in the zenanas and the 
contacts with the women of the villages. The service 
of women is needed as soon as the Spirit of God begins a 
new movement anywhere. When men accept the faith, 
women are needed to move in among their women and 
children so that there shall be a balanced influx into the 
Kingdom. The ignorant, imcouth women in a new area 
have to be wooed fi:om their mistrust, taught about Jesus, 
and gently led to His feet, lest the tragedy of the divided 
family be repeated. 

From the beginning women missionaries have been led 
to emphasise education. The appalling illiteracy among 
women must be attacked at the source by teaching the 
girls. So a splendid network of girls’ schools has spread 
across India. Here again these schools serve a dual 
purpose — the upbuilding of the Christian commuiuty 
and the extension of the Kingdom. Girls from Christian 
homes are prepared in them to become true Christian 
mothers, wves, teachers and nurses. The schools 
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welcome also girls from Hindu and Muslim homes into 
the circle of those seeking to know and serve Jesus. The 
schools naturally led to colleges, so that the best of 
India’s young women might have the finest and fullest 
opportunities.. Beside the university colleges, training 
colleges for teachers have been 'established. 

In no country, perhaps, are separate hospitals , for 
women more necessary than in India. The natural 
shyness of women and Ae purdah system made women’s 
hospitals imperative, and their influence is great. 
Further, the training of nurses by the nursing sisters in 
both our men’s and women’s hospitals has been of out- 
standing importance. 

Nowhere have the secondary results of missions been 
more apparent than in work among women. The 
influence of women missionaries, particularly through 
their educational work, has had a profound influence on 
the progress of women’s emancipation. Missionaries 
^were the first, and for long the only, teachers of women. 

- When the education of girls spread, mission schools and 
colleges were the only source of teachers, and for long the 
maj'ority of women teachers were Christians. Almost 
until the beginning of the last war, few besides Christian 
women would take up nursing, and go per cent, of the 
nurses were actually Christians. So were most of the 
women doctors. 

It is not only the secondary results which have been 
so remarkable. The primary object of our work is always 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. And many have been the women 
who have followed Jesus. They are a choice company, 
and all who know the Church in India have reason to 
give thanks to God for the fine type of women He is 
producing by His grace. The teacher who relinquishes 
a sheltered job in a boarding school to go tramping across 
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the fields in the rough work of district evangelism ; the 
nurse who volunteers for the smallpox ward ; the young 
ivife who runs a women’s meeting in a backward village ; 
the matron ivho prepares younger women for baptism ; 
how many instances rise to the mind 1 The difference 
Christ makes became outwardly obvious during the 
Bengal famine in 1945 when long queues of women were 
filing in for their rice ration. The village women of the 
lower castes were a great trial, with their soiled clothes, 
untidy hair, rough voices, thdr pushing and dodging to 
get ahead of their place in the line, their loud complaints 
at imagined wrongs. Then the moving queue would 
bring along a group of Christian women, originally from 
the same caste groups, but clean, with well-combed hair, 
softer voices and pleasant smiles. Casual visitors could 
at once pick out the Christians. Christ does make, a 
difference. 

The last thirty years have made a tremendous change 
in the status of women in India. It was the political 
awakening which led to the emancipation of the women. 
The writer was travelling by train to Khulna in the early 
days of the political struggle. A noisy procession of 
students met the train, and their leader — a woman- 
entered the missionary’s carriage without noticing him, 
stood in the open door emd delivered a stirring political 
harangue. Women broke out of the zenanas and tore 
down the purdah to throw themselves into the political 
struggle. They picketed shops selling foreign goods, 
courted arrest, and went to jail. At the Congress sessions 
disciplined corps of women volunteers were ranged 
alongside the men’s volunteer corps. All wore the 
saffron sari as the symbol of service. 

^The awakening began ivith politics, but it spread to 
every sphere of life. Women emerged and were seen 
everywhere, and the symbol of their emancipation was a 
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new way of wearing the sari. Formerly women outside 
the home always pulled the sari over their heads, drawing 
it farther forward to conceal the face if any male ap- 
proached. But now the head is no longer covered. The sari 
is drapeld round the shoulders, and the head carried free. 

Women’s movements made rapid process, and they 
began to fight for the redress of the wrongs of women. 
Tn all efforts for social progress women took a part. When 
a great calamity occurred, an earthquake, flood or 
famine, women were there to serve untiringly. A woman, 
Mrs. Saroj'ini Naidu, became President of Congress, and 
in the new Parliaments women became ministers and 
deputy speakers — and one of the women ministers was a 
Muslim ! When the Government called out British 
women for service during the war, they invited the 
Anglo-Indians also to volunteer for service in the Women’s 
Auxiliary Corps. Indian women refused to be left out, 
and so Indian regiments were formed, with a khaki sari 
with broad scarlet border as uniform — draped, of course, 
round the shoulders. It was a moving sight to see a' 
detachment of these Indian women marching in a cere- 
monial parade ; no British women could have been 
smarter. 

The emancipation of this considerable section of the 
•women means a new opportunity, but demands a new 
approach. Many of the older methods and forms of 
appeal have no effect, and it will be necessary to think 
out afresh how these keen, modern women can be brought 
to the feet of Christ. 

These advanced women are, however, but a minority, 
and the great mass of India’s women, especially in the 
villages, still continue in the ways of old. There are 
breaks in the clouds, but most of India’s women are still 
in the dark. Even now only 5 per cent, can read. It is 
still a sad country for women. Of 1,000 deaths, about 
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350 are normally of children under one year, and another 
100 of children between one and five years. In 1937 a 
million and a half babies died under one year of age. 
Infant mortality is three times as high as in Britain and 
the death rate twice as high. The expectation, of life at 
birth is only twenty-six years. And what of the mothers ? 
The Public Health Commissioner of India stated in 1938 
that “ the percentage of women disabled as a result of 
pregnancy and labour may perhaps be taken as not less 
than 30 per cent, in a country where 10,000,000 births 
are re^stered annually.” 

One interesting point may be added. India is one of 
the few countries in the world where the male population 
outnumbers the female. There are 13,000,000 more 
males than females. This has been a constant factor in 
Indian census returns. This may in the past have been 
partly due to neglect of unwanted girl babies. This is 
far less the case in these days, and the discrepancy is 
probably chiefly due to the Ifigh mortality of women in 
early married life. 

So the need of India’s women is a clamant call to their 
British sisters. Their physical needs demand all the 
medical help we can give them, and a great increase in 
maternity services and child welfare work. Above all 
is the call to bring to India’s women the knowledge of 
Jesus the Good Shepherd. The unfinished task remains, 
but it is no longer a task to be shouldered by the foreign 
woman missionary alone. Indian Christian women are 
increasingly sharing in the attempt to meet the over- 
powering need in the strength of Him to whom all power 
has been given. When Christ sends out His disciples two 
by two. He often sends one of each race. It is a joint 
effort — the women of our churches in Britain sharing 
with Indian Christian women in the great task of winning 
the women and children of India for Christ. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHURCH 

“ To guard and build up ‘ the hosts that may be gathered' ” 

s8th December, 1800 : Baptism of Krishna Pal. 

, \ 

THE first sign of fruit was Fakira, in 1800. His decisior 
to accept Jesus as his Saviour brought the Serampon 
brotherhood to their feet in ecstasies of praise. He askec 
permission to go home to visit his family before baptism. 
He went — and never returned. Was he like the man 
whom the Saviour rebuked for putting his hand to the 
plough and looking back ? There is another very likely 
explanation. Many an enquirer has been given dhatura 
by his relatives — a drug which if given in moderate 
quantities does not kill but destroys the reason. If so, 
Fakira was the first to suffer for the faith in Bengal. In 
any case the pioneers endured, with so many of their 
successors, that hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick. 

That disappointment was not for long. The story of 
Krishna Pal’s baptism has often been told. We shaill note 
once again how careful the Serampore trio were to avoid 
the errors of the Roman Catholics and Schwartz the 
Danish missionary. The Church must be built on right 
lines from the first. So at once, before baptism, caste 
had to go. Krishna was ceremonially admitted to the 
Christian community when he sat down on December 
22nd, 1 800, with Christians to eat food prepared by 
Christians. When: he was baptized on the following Sun- 
day, Carey, with real insight, arranged that his own son 
Felix should be baptized with him — a dramatic declaration 
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that in Christ there is no East and West, and no colour 
bar in the Church. That afternoon Krishna Pal and 
Felix Carey together were admitted to the Church' and 
received the Lord’s Supper, There has never been any 
colour bar in our Baptist churches, and the “ English ” 
churches in India have always gladly welcomed Indians 
into thdr membership. 

After Krishna and Felix, the three Bengali women and 
Fernandez, the “Portuguese” planter from. Dinajpur, 
who did such valiant work as a missionary there, fore- 
runner of many Anglo-Indians who have re'ndered us 
splendid service, were baptized and welcomed into the 
Church. 

When another Bengali, Golak, came forward, the 
question arose — ^should the missionaries, like their pre- 
decessors in India, give new names to their converts at 
baptism? They referred to the records of the early 
Church, and found that names like Sylvanus and Hermes 
were still retained, in spite of their heathen implicatiops. 
So the Serampore trio wisely decided that nothing in the 
name or dress of the convert should be foreign. 

Converts of higher caste began to arrive : Pitambar 
Singh, the Kayastha or writer, and Krishna Prasad, the 
Brahmin. Again the missionaries remembered past 
errors, and were determined to have no caste at the 
communion table. Krishna Prasad, the Brahmin, 
received the cup after Krishna Pal, the carpenter. The 
first Muslim convert was baptized in 1803, and joined 
Hindu converts in the church, thus showing how Hindu- 
Muslim unity can be attained at the Cross. 

•The first Christian marriage struck a shrewd blow at 
caste at its strongest point — ^the inviolable rules forbidding 
inter-caste marriage. Krishna Prasad, the Brahmin, ) 
married the daughter of Krishna Pal, the carpenter^ At 
this wedding, too, woman was given her true dignity in 
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Christ, for the bride was asked to give her consent to the 
marriage, and she signed the register with her husband 
— an epoch-making event for Indian, women. 

The first Christian burial, too, afforded an opportunity 
for a new precedent. Among Hindus only the relatives 
of the dead person can carry the body to the cremation 
ground,” or, failing them, men from the doms, the very 
lowest caste, must be employed. When a Christian 
died, his relatives would not carry his body, because they 
were still Hindus, and he had left the Hindu fold. Here 
was an opening, finely taken, to show that Christ’s 
brethren are all one family. The body was carried to 
the cemetery by Marshman, Felix Carey, Bhairab a 
Brahmin convert, and Peru a Muslim convert. Orthodox 
Serampore was amazed to see British, Brahmin and 
Muslim acting as blood-brothers to a man of lowly caste. 

So the foundations were well and truly laid of a caste- 
free Church, with no colour bar, and truly Indian in 
character. 

Expansion into new territory went ahead with breath- 
less speed. Itineration round Serampore began in i8oi, 
work started in Jessore in 1802, and in Calcutta in 1805. 
In 1806 twenty-two convertbwere recorded from Jessore, 
Chittagong, Ramkrishnapur (Howrah) and Patna. Ten 
Indian evangelists were at work with out-stations at 
Dinajpur, Katwa and Malda. In 1807 Burma was 
entered, 1808 saw an attempt to enter Bhutan, in 1809 
Balasore in Orissa was occupied, and in 1810 Patna and 
Agra. By 18 ig the following had been added : Dum 
Dum, Dacca, Berhampur, Murshidabad, Monghyr, 
Benares, Allahabad, Cawpore, Delhi, Nagpur, Surat, 
Ceylon and Java. Trace these out on a map and marvel 
at the breadth of vision and the range of achievement. 
And yet in 1818, the Rev. James Bryce, a chaplain, stated 
in Calcutta that the Serampore missionaries, in spite of 
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their zeal, had secured no single proselyte in whom they 
could rejoice. Ward issued a statement in reply pointing 
out that six to seven hundred had been baptized and 
organised in some twenty churches.' This is but an 
illustration of how little Europeans in India still know 
about the mission work being done at their very doorstep. 

The church in Lai Bazar, for which Carey and Marsh- 
man worked so hard, was opened in 1809, and three years 
later Adoniram Judson and his wife were baptized there 
soon after their arrival from America. 

While Carey’s men travelled so far, the “ younger 
brethren ” hived off in Calcutta and set up their own 
church in Lower Circular Road, with the Press beside it. 
The Calcutta Press was amalgamated with the Serampore 
Press in 1837 on the Calcutta site, and has since rendered 
signal service to the cause of Christian literature: 

In 1829, some men from Nur Sikdar Chak, in the 
24 Parganas, having heard the Lai Bazar preachers in 
Kidderpore and receiving further instruction, were 
baptized. These converts had to endure terrible 
persecution, one being murdered and the whole being 
treated as outcastes. This hatred extended to the mis- 
sionaries, for we read that Mr. Rabeholme was on one 
occasion attacked by a hundred men with lathis (bamboo 
sticks). Under George Pearce this work wm greatly 
extended in the South villages. The first fruits in Jessore 
were two sisters from Jhenidah, Syam Priya and Ram 
Priya, who were, after instruction by Hannah Marshman, 
baptized at Serampore. They became the first Bengali 
Biblewomen and sold tracts and preached to women at 
the Car Festival. Barisal was opened in 1829, and by 
1831 there were eleven schools in the district. Mr. 
Garrett, who was magistrate and afterwards judge, became 
a Baptist and was publicly immersed. The Chittagong 
missionaries advanced into the Hill Tracts in 1815 and 
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went south as far as Akyab, where a church was formed 
which was handed over to the American Baptists in 1839. 

The early work in North India had its links, with the 
British Army. Captain Havelock (later to be known as 
Sir John Henry Havelock of Lucknow fame) acted as 
pastor at Agra, with the consent and full approval of 
the Serampore missionaries. Churches were formed in 
Patna, Monghyr and Delhi. 

In 1821 the first two missionaries of the General Baptist 
Missionary Society sailed for Serampore with their 
families and with Ward. They found that Carey had 
already published an Oiiya version of the New Testament, 
and he encouraged them to enter the province of Orissa. 
They went to Cuttack in February 1822. At first they 
found no encouragement. But God was working in 
unexpected places. An Indian guru was seeking light that 
he could not find in Hinduism. Some of his disciples took 
Christian tracts to him. He was greatly interested, but 
went no further. Some of these disciples, however, had 
caught a glimpse of Jesus. Among these was a Brahmin 
named Gangadhar Saringhy. Having heard a missionary 
say that Jagannath was “just wood,” he decided to test 
him for himself. Going to Puri he visited the idol in the 
temple -with an earnest prayer for light and peace. This 
prayer brought no answer, so he tried force, striking the 
idol wth an iron tool that he had secretly brought mth 
him. This brought no response from the idol, and no 
light and peace dawned on his soul. So, conquering his 
fear, he went yet once more to the temple and reproached 
the idol for his lack of power. Getting no answer at all, 
he left Puri, saying that he had done with idolatry. He 
came to Mr. Lacey for more teaching, and in March 1827 
he was baptized in the Mahanadi.^ 

At the B.M.S. Jubilee in 1842, there were (excluding 

^ Te an My IVitnesses, p. io8. 
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the General Baptist Field in Orissa) 40 stations and sub- 
stations, 31 missionaries, 42 evangelists, 850 church 
members and 1,445 scholars in day schools. 

After the Jubilee the work entered a period of consolida- 
tion. There were notable incidents and encouraging 
expansions in some places. In the 24 Parganas members 
of a reformed Hindu sect, the Kartta Bhajas, became 
Christians. It is stated that they had been addicted to 
the taking of drugs, but now they decided to give up the 
drugs and take to drinking tea instead ! In the north 
of the Dacca district, and on into Mymensingh, work 
developed among the Garos. The northern portion was 
later handed over to the Australian Baptists, who have 
been singularly successful there. There were solid addi- 
tions from the Nama Sudras in Khulna. We read of a 
time of drought, when the pastor summoned the con- 
gregation to prayer, and one man came without his 
umbrella. He was rebuked for his lack of faith and sent 
back to fetch it. The prayer meeting was followed by a 
downpour. 

In Jessore there were notable converts from among the 
Muslims. Munshi Azizbari, a noted poet, published a 
metrical version of the Psalms in Bengali after his con- 
version. Dhonai Biswas, a young medical student, began 
to oppose Brajanath Baneiji, a Brahmin convert, as he 
preached the Gospel. Brajanath challenged him to read 
the Bible, and the result was Dhonai’s conversion. He 
developed a cheiracter of great charm, and his children 
have shown marked ability and are rendering valuable 
service to the work in Bengal. 

There was a guru in the Barisal area, who had some 
600 disciples. In dramatic fashion he was led to Christ. 
He promptly paddled upstream to his disciples. He told 
them to stop singing songs in honour of the Hindu gods and ■ 
goddesses, and taught .them new hymns in praise of Jesus. 
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One Ram Chandra Sarkar, on the Faridpur side, was. 
ordered by his landlord to submit to the hook-swinging 
ordeal. He dared not refuse. Two great hooks were 
(inserted in his back after he had been given drugs to 
deaden the pain. The hooks were fastened by a long 
rope to a tall pole like a maypole. Then he was swung 
round that pole, suspended by the hooks in his back. 
As soon as he recovered he went straight to Barisal and 
declared himself a Christian, the first of a notable family. 
Later John 6hamberlain Page championed the Nama 
Sudras against the cruel oppression of their high-caste 
landlords and this led to further accessions in the Barisal 
district. 

The Mutiny caused a great setback to the work in 
North India, and afterwards the missionaries had to 
gather together what they could of the Christian com- 
munity and make a fresh start. In January, 1B59, we 
find the Home Committee putting out an appeal for 
new workers. “ The persecutions of Delhi claim at our 
hands a Christian revenge — the announcement of the 
Gospel of peace and pardoning love.” ^ Work was opened 
up at a number of centres in and around Delhi. As 
most of the converts were drawn from the labouring classes 
of Hindus and were illiterate, schools , were opened where 
they might be taught. This work was attended by many 
encouraging signs. 

Orissa saw the work spread to Sambalpur and the 
Patna State, but with little perceptible result. The 
great famine of 1866-68, which killed one-fourth of the 
population in three years through starvation and pestil- 
ence, brought a big challenge to our missionaries who ‘ 
set up orphanages for children. In Cuttack alone over 
800 boys and girls were taken in. This meant that all 
these children lived for years under Christian instruction 

* Ibid, p. 69. 
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and also ■were brought up in the experience of God and 
His love. Work developed among the Mundas, an 
immigrant group of aboriginals. One of these immi- 
grants ^Nus a Christian, Prabhu Sahai. Far from other 
Christians, he used to hold Sunday services in his thatched 
cottage forty miles fit)m Sambalpur. Non-Christians 
were attracted by his hvmn-singing \rith the help of a 
small stringed instrument, in the use of which he was an 
expert. During the week he wandered about making 
friends with the people as they worked in field or jungle 
and telling them of Lord. In 1890 Vaughan reported 
the baptism of twenty Mundas.^ 

The period bet^veen 1842 and 1892 shows the work 
continuing against tremendous odds. Baptism aiwaj-s 
resulted in social ostracism and persecution, and only the . 
bravest could face it. There were notable converts, and 
the Church was well established in Southern Ben^ and 
Eastern Orissa. But at the Centcnarj* the total church 
membership reported, including Orissa, was only 5.640. 
The early hopes of a big ingathering had not been fulfilled. 
This experience was common to all missionar}- societies, 
and we must seek for an explanation of this retarded 
progress. 


* IbvL pp. 113-15. 



CHAPTER XV 


RETARDED PROGRESS 

jinri pioneers were very wise in their maxim : " To 
abstain from whatever deepens Indices prejudices against the 
Gospel.” They enjoyed the fnendship of men of all 
faiths. They avoided frontal attacks on Hinduism and 
Islam. They soon ceased to point out the faults of the 
old religions. They preferred a positive declaration of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. 

There w.ere, however, certain malpractices which Carey 
felt he had to attack mercilessly — sati (the burning of a 
widow alive on the funeral pyre of the husband), the 
sacrifice of children to the river at Ganga Sagar, and hook- 
sVvinging at the annual festivals. Here again he did not 
use these abuses as weapons for an attack on Hinduism. 
He rather proved that they were later accretions not 
sanctioned by the oldest Hindu Scriptures. He collected 
accurate statistics about the number of cases of sati and 
child sacrifice, and published them in The Friend of India 
and Samachar Darpan. His Hindu pandits wrote treatises 
quoting the Hindu Scriptures against the practices. 

This agitation brings to light a characteristic feature 
of social progress in India. Whenever missionaries have 
been led to attempt the reform of some social evil, they 
have always received collaboration from Indians ready 
to work with them — men who may not have become 
Christians but who have imbibed Christian ideals. In 
those early days it was Raja Ram Mohan Roy, one of 
the founders of the Unitarian Brahmo Samaj, who gave 
Carey all the support of his influential position, and 
together they persuaded the British Government, always 
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reluctant to interfere wth the religious practices of the 
people, to forbid sail and. child sacrifice. Carey was a 
strong Sabbatarian, but when the text of the decree 
against sail reached him for translation on a Sunday, he 
at once settled down to the task, so that there should not 
be a single day’s delay in the proclamation. 

Later history has given abundant instances of useful 
collaboration in social reform between the missionaries 
and enlightened Indians — the Sarda Act for raising the 
“ age of consent ” for girls, and the legislation against the 
use of temple women in South India, being finitful 
examples. But these Indian reformers rarely became 
Christians by actual profession of faith. 

In its early da^^ the influence of Serampore College 
led to the conversion of some notable men. Later, when 
Duff’s College in Calcutta got into its stride, there was 
amazing success at first. DufiPs College, St. Paul’s and 
the London Mission Institution led to the conversion of 
a brilliant group of yoimg men, whose descendants still 
form the aristocracy of the Christian community in 
Bengal and beyond. Some, like Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, the great epic poet, and ^V. C. Bonneqee, the first 
President of the Congress, attained positions of first-rate 
influence. It looked as if there w'ould be a veritable 
landslide into Christianity. Then Hinduism began its 
characteristic procedure — absorption of the fullest possible 
measure of new ideas within the social and religious 
structure of formal Hinduism. ' 

It is true that the earliest reaction did involve a break- 
away firom formal Hinduism. The Brahmo Samaj was 
a Unitarian humanism, founded by Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and Debendra Nath Tagore, the father of the poet. 
The)’' forbade the worship of gods and goddesses, imisted 
on the unity of the Godhead and the impossibility of 
incarnations, and developed a form of worship very 
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similar to that of the Christians. In the early days they 
separated from Hinduism and insisted on their own 
marriage laws. Their greatest preacher was Keshab 
Chandra Sen, who developed a passionate admiration 
for Jesus, hardly preached a sermon without reference to 
Him, and went into ecstasies at the singing of Christian 
hymns. At one time it looked as if Keshab would swing 
the greater part — and the younger part — of the Samaj 
into the Christian Church. But in his later days certain 
indiscretions greatly weakened his influence and his 
followers remained outside the Church. One section has 
formed a Christian Samaj — ^but without baptism, and 
outside the Christian Church. The net result of Keshab’s 
influence was to provide a half-way house for the multi- 
tudes of young people who were so gready attracted by 
Christ but hesitated to face the ignominy of baptism. 
The Brahmo Samaj to-day is sadly divided and greatiy 
weakened. Few members persist in their allegiance to it 
as a community separate from Hinduism. Most of those 
who still attend its services would record themselves as 
Hindus, and on occasion they pay lip service to Hindu 
religious rites. 

An antagonist of a different type is found in the Arya 
Samaj, which is militant and anti-Christian. Where a 
new group- begins to seek Christian teaching, there the 
Arya Samaj stages a counter-attack. They have de- 
veloped a form of suddhi, a service of puriflcation by which 
those who have embraced Islam or Christianity can be 
" cleansed ” and readmitted to the Hindu fold. They 
are strongest in North India, but also have attempted to 
block forward movements in Bengal. 

The influence of Christianity is clearly seen in other 
reformed movements which remain within the Hindu 
frame. Ramkrishna was a Bengali saint who combined 
a very rich mysticism with real common sense and a 
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robust, sometimes broad, humour. He would sit in 
contemplation, and go into a trance, in w’hich he saw 
visions, which he later told to his disciples. These were 
often visions of Christ. He taught that all religions are 
at root one, that all the great religious teachers are 
worthy of devotion, and that the teaching of all should 
be accepted, for all religions had the same goal — ^absorp- 
tion into the one God. 

The greatest of Ramkiishna’s disciples took the name 
of Vivekananda. He went to America as HSndu repre- 
sentative to the Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 
1893. His eloquent exposition of a revised version of 
Hinduism won him instant fame, and a number of 
Americans declared themselves converts to Hinduism. 
He formed a Ramkiishna Mission in India. Ramkiishna 
was deified to become the patron deity of the Mission. 
This was quite fi-ankly a copy of Christian Missions, Mtii 
mission stations, boarding and day schools, hospitals and 
dispensaries, presses and book-stalls. The Mission has 
attracted a singularly gifted group of men to its service. 
They produce religious literature of a high order, and 
wherever there is need, in flood, earthquake, or famine, 
the Ramkrishna Mission is there. 

Professor Radhakrisfanan is the modem exponent of 
philosophic Hinduism — ^but a very difierent Hinduism 
from the one Carey faced. He gives a brilliant ejqjosition 
of classic Hindu theory, and pmnts an attractive picture 
of the ideal man as created by Hinduism. One looks in 
vain, however, for any means whereby the man who 
sees the ideal but fails to reach it can be given the power 
to do so. He has no answer to Paul’s dilemma of the 
divided mind — “ The good that I would that I do 
not ; the evil that I would not, that I do,” The 
idea of sin is an insult to man, and so there is no need of 
salvation. 
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RETARDED PROGRESS 

There is no doubt of the tremendous influence exerted 
by the life and teaching of Jesus upon thinMng Indians. 
Christ has won India’s admiration and respect. For 
traditional Hinduism He is the Perfect Character ; to the 
Brahmo Samaj He is the Divine Example ; to Mahatma 
Gandhi He is the Prince of Passive Resisters. In fact, 
Gandhi is a well-marked example of the reaction of 
Hinduism to Christianity. His thought is steeped in the 
New Testament, and he constantly quotes the Sermon 
on the Mount. In South Africa he very nearly became 
a Christian. Now he is full of admiration for Christ, but 
repudiates any hint that he is a Christian. He welcomes 
all the humanitarian work of missionaries, and encourages 
them to tell India of Christ’s life and teaching, but he. 
strongly objects to “ the making of proselytes.” To him, 
conversion is a crime. 

The life and teaching of Jesus has won India’s respect, 
but it is His death which grips so many of them, and 
especially His prayer, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” When the film The King of 
Kings was shown in Calcutta, the cinema was packed 
with Hindus and Muslims. They wept openly at the 
Crucifixion, and clapped and cheered at the Resurrection. 
The Hero had triumphed. 

'The leading Government Prosecutor in a certain town 
was speaking at a Tempecitnce Meeting organised by a 
member of the Brahmo Samaj. He told the audience 
that he belonged to a family of “ left-handed ” Hindus, 
to whom the drinking of wine was an essential part of 
worship. While in college in Calcutta he had learnt that 
the taking of intoxicants was an evil. But when he came 
home on holiday the whole family urged him to drink at 
a big Hindu festival. “ Then,” said he, “I received 
help from a Christian hymn. * Yield not to temptation 
for yielding is sin.’ 
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“ But,” he continued, I don’t stop there. I carry on : 

* Look ever to Jesus, 

He’ll carry you through.’ 

And it’s not to the memory of a dead Jesus but to the 
po-wef of a living Jesus that I look when tempted.” The 
lawyer who gave that testimony never became a Christian. 
He died in the Hindu fold. 

A missionary travelling by bus was asked by a fellow- 
passenger for pictures of Jesus. When asked why they 
were needed, he said : " My mother is a great devotee 
of Jesus. When anybody is sick in our village, my mother 
tells them to gaze at a picture of Jesus, sprinkles them with 
holy water, and tells them to believe Aat Jesus can heal 
them. She has healed many in that way. My father 
was greatly devoted to Jesus. He taught my mother and 
me to love Him, but told us we need not leave the Hindu 
fold.” \ . 

This is perhaps our greatest problem — the large number 
of Hindus who show deep respect for Christ, but see no 
need to face baptism and ostracism which joining the 
Church would involve. Jesus knew about that type of 
man, when He said it is impossible to sew a patch. of new 
cloth on an old garment, or to pour new wine into 
shrivelled wine-skins. 

Dr. T. R. Glover’s great book The Jesus of History was 
written in India as lectures to educated Indians. His 
chapter on “ The Christian Church in the Roman 
Empire ” is a masterpiece for the purpose. He told of 
the strength of the old Greek religion in its ancient 
tradition ; in its splendour of art, architecture and 
ceremony ; in its oracles, healings and prophecies ; in 
its adaptability in absorbing all cults and creeds. He 
pointed out its weakness, in that it had no deep sense of 
trutli, no association with morality. He spoke of its 
polytheism, and the fear of the grave. He instanced the 
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reformers who sprang to its defence. Then the religion 
of Jesus came to Rome, “ to the Greeks foolishness,” the 
religion of slaves. But something happened. The 
Christian “ out-lived ” the pagan, “ out-died ” him and 
“ out-thought ” him. The old religion crumbled and 
fell, and the Emperor of Rome became a Christian. The 
concluding paragraph was not in the lecture as delivered 
in India. Glover ended with no reference to Hinduism 
or India. . But his keen hearers read the analogy aright 
and went away very quiet and downcast. 

He was right. The old religion is beginning to crumble. 
But what is taking its place? We have read of its 
attempts at rejuvenation by the absorption of Christian 
ideas. But that is not enough. Many of the younger 
Indians are turning from it, but not to Christ. For a time 
it was social reform which became their religion — 
attempts to purify Hindu Ufe, to rid it of soli, of the evils 
of caste, and to right the wrongs of widows. Then came 
a phase of social service, when young men and women 
threw themselves eagerly into any and every effort to help 
the needy and suffering. But now the god of India is 
' Nationalism. Indians have no thought for anything but 
India’s freedom. Now that goal is being reached — ^and 
then what? The materialism of the wealthy? The 
Communism of the younger generation ? The cynical 
self-centredness of the disillusioned ? 

India is faced with tlie probability of a descent into 
irreligion. We have the greatest sympathy with those 
men of high ideals who are seeking to stem this down- 
ward rush by proclaiming reformed versions of the ancient 
faith. We are convinced, however, that no patching of . 
the old garment, no resting at any .half-way house, will 
be of any avail. There is only one message for India, 
as for the whole world, and that is the revelation of God 
'' through Christ and His way of the Cross. 



CHAPTER XVI 


LO, WE TURN TO THE GENTILES 

WE have seen how the firat fine eagerness of Indians to 
enter the Kingdom seemed to evaporate. Here and there 
groups sought and found Jesus. Men of outstanding 
ability paid the full penalty for forsaJdng Hinduism or 
Islam, and became valiant witnesses for die Christ they 
valued far more than family or position. But the greater 
number of caste Hindus who caught the vision were 
content to follow it afar, were satisfied with the reflected 
glory found in the reformed sects, or expended their 
energies in social service — splendid but inadequate, 
since it led to no change of soul. Missionaries of all 
societies saw a slowing down in the rate of conversion, . 
and very little fhiit for their labours. They were faced 
with the same problem as Paul at Antioch in Pisidia and, 
like him, they made a momentous decision. “ It was 
necessary,” said Paul to the Jews, " that the word of God 
should &rst have been spoken to you : but seeing ye put 
it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 

This turn in the affairs of our own Society is thus 
recorded by P. E. Heberlet of Orissa in 1893 : 

“ One day on tour in the Patna State, Daniel Das 
left the caste village of Budipadra, disheartened by 
the coldness of the reception he received ; and seeing 
the low-caste quarter standing apart from the rest 
across the road, he was led of God to enter it and 
preach to the people there. This was the first 
deliberate attempt to reach the low-caste people as 

M4 
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a caste, and it immediately received the seal of God’s 
approval. The man, Jadab by name, to whom 
Daniel first and chiefly preached the Gospel, said at 
the end that if the Lord had borne all that for him, 
and had laid \ down His life for him, then he would 
henceforth live unto the Lord. Then he and the 
others who had heard pressed Daniel to tarry with 
them and teach them more of the things they had 
heard.” 


It seemed as if the Holy Spirit had been preparing the 
hearts of these people to receive their Lord, for in a few 
months fourteen had confessed their love and allegiance 
to Christ in baptism and many others were crowding to 
hear the Gospel.^ 

The succeeding years, 1893 to 1907, were years of 
abundant harvest when hundreds of outcastes came in 
faith to the Saviour who had come to seek and save that 
which was lost. The number of Christians increased 
rapidly, for the converts themselves told of their new- 
found Saviour as they moved about their work and visited 
the central markets. Yet because old habits of thought 
as well as practices die hard and because these things 
blind the vision, we know that the building up of these 
living temples of our Holy Lord must have cost untold 
prayers and fears and patience and love. That story 
must be cherished in heaven. 

At last, in 1911, land was granted in Balangir. Mr. . 
Heberlet had the joy of coming to live amongst the 
people for whom he had laboured so long and ardently. 
Mr. Jarry arrived in the area in 1913 and laboured with 
untiring energy and zeal, and his gifts of leadership and 
organisation were greatly used in the establishment and 
upbuilding of the church in West Orissa. There are now 


^ Ibid, pp. iio-ii. 
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79 organised churches with a total membership of 3,400 
and a Christian community of about 10,000. So far 
the work has only touched the depressed classes. Much 
has been done by the power of Christ. The work 
goes on in the belief that the day will come when the 
changed lives of these men and women, won by the love 
and' power of Christ, ivill prove to be God’s key to the 
hearts of the masses of caste people as yet deaf to His 
call.i 

The door has been opened to the outcaste. It now 
swdngs wde to admit tlie aboriginals. There has always 
been a strong element of adventurous romance about the 
work in the Lushai Hills. Two young men, Lorrain 
and Savidge, supported by Robert Arthington, arrived in 
tlie Nortli Lushai Hills in 1894. During four years’ 
residence they reduced tiie language to writing, translated 
two Gospels and the Acts and prepared a small Primer. 
They tlien handed on their work to the Welsh Presby- 
terians, and began pioneer work among the Abor people. 

In 1901 the Chittagong missionary, George Hughes, 
\dsited South Lushai and left tliere two workers, a Bengali, 
Rasiklal Mandal, and a Chakma to hold the fort, and 
next year Basantakumar Saha (who is still alive) was put 
in charge. Two Bengalis and a Chakma can therefore 
claim tlie honour of being the first mission workers in 
Soutli Lushai, but for health reasons they were unable to 
continue. The B.M.S. imdted Lorrain and Savidge to 
join the Societ)'' and return to the Lushai Hills as its 
representatives. They arrived in Lushai on March 13th, 
1903. Soon after their ani\'al, Lorrain wrote : 

“ These five years (the years spent out of the 
Lushai HiUs), had witnessed wonderful change in 
tlie once sa\*age Lushais, specially in their attitude 


‘ IcH, pp. 115 - 18 . 
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towards Christianity, and we are dilled with joy to 
find that there were about thirty families in our 
field who had given up sacrificing to demons, and 
were trying, to the best of their ability, to serve God. 
There can be no manner of doubt but that God is 
working mightily among the Lushais.” 

There can be no manner of doubt but that God has 
continued to work mightily amongst the Lushais during 
the forty-three years which have elapsed since Lorrain 
wrote those words. To-day some who actually took part 
in the head-hunting expeditions of former days, when 
there was not even a written language, enjoy listening 
to the Hallelujah Chorus sung by their children and 
grandchildren, even at times joining in themselves. 
The work of the two pioneers Izud the foundations on 
which the ever strongly progressive work in tjie Church 
in education, in the medical sphere, and in literature and 
translation is still being carried on. 

There are now over 21,000 in the Christian community, 
of whom some 8,000 are baptized Church members. This 
steady 1 growth and development of the South Lushai 
Church is due to its keen evangelistic zeal. It is by the 
testimony of the Lushaiis themselves far more than by the 
preaching of the missionaries that converts have been 
won. In the slack season when work in the fields is 
scarce, bands of Christians go on tour preaching and 
singing the Gospel in each village they visit, and winning 
many to Christianity.^ 

In 1904 Herbert Anderson paid a visit to Dinajpur 
which changed the whole course of Mission policy in 
North Bengal. He enquired whether anything was being 
done by our Mission or any other to win for Christ the 
74,000 Santal immigrants in the district. The answer 


1 Ibid, pp. 154-9. 
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was in the negative. Our workers now began to get into 
touch with these people in the markets which they’ 
visited, and in 1906 the first two Santal converts were 
baptized by John Dutt, and the B.M.S. decided to re- 
occupy Dinajpur; A. E. Summers came and at once 
realised the great opportunity among the Santals. He 
learnt their language and concentrated his efibrts chiefly 
on winning them for Christ. Year by year large numbers 
were added to the Church, and those that were no people 
became God’s people. In 1910 John Ellison of Rangpur 
started work among the Oraons and Garoj. In 1914 
Rasik Murmu and four other Santal Christians went 
to France with the Labour Corps. All returned safely 
and, in thankfulness to God, Rasik vowed to spend all 
his spare time in winning his fellow-Santals to Christ. 
Rasik and Prasad Das, two Bengal evangelists, did 
faithful work in North Bengal. In 1923 the men were 
joined by Misses Fenter and Winifred Williams. Camp- 
ing at Christian '\dllages, the women missionaries found 
great cause for rejoicing, as in spite of the five different 
languages in which work had to be conducted, the 
Christian women soon showed themselves responsive 
and eager for the conversion of their non-Christian sisters 
around. There has been a steady flow of converts, and 
the Christian community in Dinajpur now numbers over 
3,000, the result of forty years of faithful and understand- 
ing work.^ 

From 1880 onwards Long and Wilkinson made inter- 
mittent attempts to evangelise the Kond Hills, where 
lived another aboriginal tribe. It was not till 1908 that 
it was decided to build bungalows in XJdayagiri. Preach- 
ing tours were made by Grimes and Horsburgh. In this 
work an Indian colleague, John Biswas, played an 
honoured and notable part. He gave the whole of his 

* Ibid, pp. 28-32. 
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time to telling people of his Lord and he soon became a 
familiar figure throughout the district, for he was a 
musician and many were the crowds who gathered to 
hear him play his violin. If ever’ an instrument was 
dedicated to God, it was John Biswas’s. The people 
who stood to listen to his- music never failed to hear the 
Gospel from his lips. 

Edward Evans, who settled in the Kond Hills in 1911, 
and Biswas, gave their whole time to evangelistic work, 
and in nearly all the districts in which touring was done 
they had the joy of seeing little Christian communities 
coming into being. Easter Sunday, 1914, saw the first 
baptism. The four converts followed their Lord through 
the waters of a stream which runs quite near to the 
Mission bungalow. It was a glorious spring morning and 
nature all round, bursting into new and abundant life, 
seemed typical of what was happening to the spiritual 
life of the people. From that time to this an increasing 
number of men and women have come to know and love 
our Lord Jesus Christ and have made public confession 
of their faith by baptism. From 1914 to 1919 there were 
25 baptisms ; from 1920 to 1924 — 63 ; 1925 to 1929 — 
403 ; 1930 to 1934 — 607 ; and firom then to the present 
day some 1,600. So men and women who had offered 
human sacrifices to appease an angry god have come to 
believe in and follow the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.^ 

From the aboriginals we turn back to the outcastes. 
In 1909 it was reported that at Arrah in Bihar 200 chamars 
were ready to become Christians and that four had been 
baptized by two of our workers. As there was no like- 
lihood of our being able to send a European missionary 
there, the American Methodist Mission, which had 
recently entered the area, was asked to take over the work. 

^ TSirf, pp. 119-ao. f 
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In the Monghyr area, E. T. Stuart has been doing 
intensive work 'amongst chamars in thirty-five villages, 
which gives promise of harvest. From Gaya, George 
Hicks in 1924 opened up work among chamars at Nawadah. 
School work for children of low-caste people, basket- 
makers, sweepers and others, has been carried on 
extensively. 

In 1936 there was a strong movement towards Christ- 
ianity among the chamars of Dholpur who asked for 
teaching. When the likelihood that whole groups of 
chamars might move over to Christianity became known, 
the caste people hastened to remove their grievances and 
the whole movement has died down. 

In 1916 and the following years, there was andther 
movement Christwards in the villages near Palwal, and 
thirty-two men and women were baptized. The constant 
opposition of non-Christians added greatly to the diffi- 
culties of the work. Since 1931, over a hundred, after 
careful instruction and testing, have been baptized at 
Hathin. In Faridabad there are 130 baptized Christians 
and a large community of enquirers. Including the town 
church, the total Christian community now numbers 
about 1,000. 

There have been steady additions in Baraut, through 
the efforts of R. L. Morgan, Anstie Smith, Haider Ali 
and John Jardine. There is to-day a community of 
over 4,000 of whom some 1,200 are baptized. In 
Bhiwani there have been individual converts from the 
higher castes, though the majority have come from the 
weavers’ community. 

Kharar was for many years a station of ours, but was 
an island in the midst of Presbyterianism. So the work 
was handed over to the New Zealand Presbyterians in 
1924. At that time there were 1,656 Christians scattered 
in 185 villages. 
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At one time it looked as if tliere might be a big ingatlier- 
ing from the Nama Sudras, the largest farming caste in 
Bengal. Mead of the Australian Baptists, William Carey, 
Peter Noble and John Reid of the B.M.S. gave themselves 
to the -winning of this caste. It was soon apparent, how- 
ever, that what they -vvanted was education and material 
progress, and not Christianity, and so ^s movement was 
added to the long list of heart-breaks for the missionary. 
“ If only . . . but ye would not.” 

One day a group of men walked into our Calcutta 
olBce and asked Mr. Wells : “ Are you a Baptist ? If so, 
i\'ill you please come and baptize some people we have 
converted ? ” It transpired they were Telugu Christians 
from the Canadian Baptist field farther south, who had 
come to work in a jute mill on the Hooghly. Between 
them they had hired an extra room in the coolie lines, to 
serve as their chapel, and here they had worship on 
Sunday's. This attracted their non-Christian neighbours 
who joined them in their worship and were drawn to 
Christ. Through a -vdsiting preacher they heard of our 
Calcutta office. Their invitation was soon accepted. 
Mrs. Wells knew Telugu, and so did some of the theological 
students at Serampore. They made contacts ^vith these 
mill-workers, ^vith the help of Colinga Church, Calcutta, 
and baptisms soon took place, and churches were formed 
on both sides of the river. Now, Archie Rao and a 
Telugu evangelist minister to a group which is a growing 
community, and they have had great encouragement in 
developing this promising work. The Calcutta churches 
have been generous in their support, and the Serampore 
staff and students render splendid service. 

The Jessore district seemed quite dead and it ceased 
to be a mission station. It remained, however, under the 
care of the Calcutta and Suburban Baptist Union, and 
Bilas Mukeiji, our missionary in the Student Hall, 
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himsdf bom in the Jessore district, paid occasional visits. 
It is impossible to tell when and where the Spirit of God 
wiU begin to move. Like the wind, it bloweth where it 
listeth. Some years ago, without warning, enquiries for 
teaching came from the Rishis, a low-caste tribe who 
were formerly leather-workers, but who now do farming 
and basket-work. They belonged to the Ghose-para 
sect, with whose leader Carey came in contact near Ser- 
ampore a century before. They had given up idol 
worship, and paid great respect to the holy book given 
them by their guru. They heard of Christ through a 
Muslim convert, and he brought them to Bilas Mukeqi, 
grandson of a Brahmin convert. So these two, of Hindu 
and Muslim stock, began to work for the regeneration of 
this group, despised by Hindu and Muslim alike. There 
was opposition from the high-caste neighbours at first, 
but this was tactfully countered. Now the two landlords 
of the area — a Hindu graduate and a Muslim — are in 
full sympathy with our efforts to help this community 
for which neither Hindu nor Muslim has done anything 
in the past. A rest-house was built, and an evangelist 
and teacher settled among the people, to be followed by 
a woman evangelist. At the first Lord’s Supper twenty 
were received into church membership and by the end 
of last year the number had grown to 143. There is every 
prospect of a real solid movement continuing there. 

These examples from our records show a trend which 
has been characteristic of the Christian enterprise in India 
for the past fifty years. In ail parts of India missionaries 
have turned to the less privileged castes and the aboriginal 
tribes, and the response has been embarrassingly great. 
It seemed as if the only limit to the ingathering was our 
lack of personnel. In many parts of India mass move- 
ments occurred, when whole villages were registered as 
Christians. Our Baptist methods will never produce 
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mass movements, for our emphasis is. essentially on the 
personal salvation of individuals and the weeding out of 
the sheep from the goats. Our way may be slower, but 
it is more solid, and it results in the production of Christian 
leaders of fine character and gifts, able to lead the Church 
with the minimum of help from outside. 

The movement continues apace, and there are now 
8,000,000 Christians in India, one in every fifty of the whole 
population. 200,000 enter the Christian community every 
year. These huge additions bring their problems — ^for 
most of the newcomers are illiterate and must be taught 
to read ; they are babes in the wood ; they bring with 
them deep-rooted superstitions from which they must 
be delivered. The building of the Church with these folk 
demands for many years the best help we can give. 

So the chief additions of recent years have been from 
the “ down and outs.” But God has not forgotten the 
“ up and outs,” and there have been signal accessions 
from the higher classes. An outstanding instance is that 
' of Bimalananda Nag, a young man of good family led to 
God by Wright Hay of Dacca. He himself was the means 
of leading several outstanding Hindus to Christ. He 
started the Students’ Hall in Calcutta which was packed 
to hear his Bible lectures. In Dacca work among students 
has had its trophies in men of good family who have 
become devoted servants of Christ. Work among students 
in Patna has been blessed with similar results. Christ’s 
touch has still its ancient power, and claims its Sauls as 
well as its slaves. 



CHAPTER XVII 


TEAM WORK 

THE preceding chapters have been largely occupied 
with the expanding work of the B.M.S. Thanks be to 
God, we do not work in isolation. In the very nature of 
the God we serve there is co-operation. Surely the 
Trinity is the demonstration of fellowship at the very 
heart of God — ^the Three working as one. So when 
Jesus came, He sought men as individuals, and at once 
united them in a fellowship. We are “ workers together 
with God.” It is when we are “ working together ” that 
we are “ with God.” 

To the •svriter the missionary fellowship is the richest 
he has ever kno\vn outside the home family — tire loyal, 
unselfish family life with our comrades of the B.M.S. and 
in the Indian Baptist Church. But the fellowship is not 
confined to 6ur own group. The work of the Kingdom 
is team work all the time. 

First of all, there is team work with our fellow Baptists. 
Judson sailed from America in iSia as the representative 
of a Congregational Society. He and his wife were led 
to adopt Baptist principles on the voyage, and on 
landing were baptized in Bow Bazar Chapd, Calcutta. 
Prior to this Carey had been in correspondence with 
American Baptists, and so he was able to put Judson in 
touch mth these friends, and the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society was formed as a result. It 
was on Carey’s advice that Judson went to Burma and, 
through pain and anguish, laid the foundations of the 
Church in that land. So began the work of American 
Baptists on the other side of the Bay of Bengal. This has 
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becpme a veritable Baptist Bay. Start from Ceylon, 
where our British B.M.S. is at work. Along the stretch 
of the east coast of South India we finS the American 

f 

Baptists, followed by the Canadians. Who can forget 
the story of the Lone Star Mission ? After them the British 
are placed in Orissa with the Americans again striding 
the Bengal-Orissa border. The British are found once 
more in Bengal, with the Australians and New Zealanders 
on their eastern flank. On the eastern side of the Bay 
we meet first the British at Chittagong and then the 
Americans continue on to the very southern tip of Burma. 
Turning north we find two great side arms, the British 
up the Ganges Valley and the Americans up the Brahma- 
putra to the very foot of the Hump, that age-long barrier 
between India and China which has been at last con- 
quered by the aeroplane. In a real sense these other' 
Baptist Missions are daughters of the B.M.S. Many of 
their fields were first opened by Carey’s men and were 
later transferred to our brethren from America and the 
Dominions as they hived off to form Baptist Missions of 
their own. Cordial good-fellowship between us has 
always existed, and this found organic expression just 
before the war in the formation of the Baptist Union of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. The war prevented this body 
vfrom functioning save by correspondence. We look 
forward to it becoming a vital fellowship now peace is 
restored. 

The most vital form of team work is that between the 
missionary from abroad and the churches of the country. 
This underlies much of the co-operation discussed in the 
remainder of this chapter and is also the subject of a 
separate chapter. 

/ We co-operate not only %vith other Baptists, but 
increasingly with Churches and Missions of other 
persuasions. It is not our purpose to discuss here the, 
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thorny question of the organic unity, of Churches. None 
of our B.M,S. fields lies %vithin the area involved in the 
South India United Churches scheme. , In North India 
two proposals are under consideration — one on the lines 
of the South India scheme'to include Anglicans, and the 
other for a union of certain non-Anglican churches, as 
being more immediately practicable, and as a probable 
preliminary to a larger union. The wider scheme has 
almost reached a deadlock. The United Committee of 
• the B.M.S. has sent to the Joint Council a carefully 
reasoned statement of the Baptist position regarding 
certain features of their scheme, and is awaiting a reply 
to these difiiculties. 

Whatever may be our vieivs on organic union, we are 
all convinced of the value of co-operative enterprises. 
Such projects are economically sound, for combined 
plans can make much better use of available resources 
than the isolated efforts of single churches or missions. 
They are an encouragement to Indian Christians to close 
their ranks in view of their relatively numerical inferiority 
to the adherents of the major religions. They are also a 
demonstration to India as a whole of the possibility of 
team work bet^veen people wth varying religious views, 
and as such they contribute to national progress. 

Co-operation is of two kinds. First, there is an efibrt in 
which two or more bodies work together to run a com- 
bined institution as, say, a Union School. Secondly, 
there are the Provincial and National Christian Councils 
and their associated specialist bodies, on which nearly 
aU non-Roman Churches and Missions are represented, 
and which are making a splendid contribution to the 
co-ordination of the Christian enterprise. Each province 
has its Provincial Christian Council elected by the 
Churches and Missions in the area. The Annual Meet- 
ings provide a forum for the discussion of many subjects 
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of common interest, and an opportunity for the initiation 
of co-operative enterprises. Their Standing Committees 
cover the whole scope of the Christian undertaking, and 
their reports to the annual meetings keep delegates abreast 
of progress and problems in the province. Representatives 
of these Provincial Councils form the National Christian 
Council, wliich holds an outstanding position as the organ 
for the expression of representative Christian opinion. It 
is increasingly taking the lead in formulating co-operative 
enterprises. Improvement of Christian Literature, Study 
of Mass Movements, Surveys of areas where Christian 
progress is retarded. Provision of the Ministry for the 
Indian Church, Removal of Illiteracy, the Union 
Medical College at Vellore, the Economic State of the 
Christian Community, Provision for the ex-Soldier — ^these 
are a few of the great subjects tackled by the Christian 
Councils to the great enrichment of the Christian Church 
in India. They count for much more, and are far more 
effective in the actual promotion of combined efforts, 
than similar bodies at home. They are now indispensable 
to the Christian enterprise. Indian leadership is becom- 
ing increasingly effective. The late Bishop Azariah 
exerted a profound influence as President of the National 
Christian Council for many years, and J. Z. Hodge was 
succeeded in 1944 as Secretary by Dr. R. B. Manikam. 
In the provinces, too, Indians are increasingly taking 
their rightful place as leaders. 

We as Baptists can point with pride to our great 
tradition of leadership in all forms of co-operative effort. 
The Serampore Trio foxmded the truly catholic Univer- 
sity of Serampore ; George Howells and his colleagues 
revived the theological department with a widely, repre- 
sentative Senate. In the middle period co-operation was 
almost unknown, but in the last half-century Baptists 
again took the lead. The Bengal Christian Conference 
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owed its origin to the inspiration of the Khulna revival 
meetings, and in its great days Rev. H. G. Baneqee was 
its secretary. Herbert Anderson and ^Villiam Carey the 
yoxinger were the pioneers in the Christian Endeavour 
Movement ; Arthur Je^vson in Sunday School work ; 
Anderson in Temperance ; A. E. Summers and Miss 
Payne in the Protection of Children. Lalbihari Shah 
founded the Calcutta Blind School, himself becom- 
ing blind soon after. ' Carey organised the Bengal Exam- 
ination Board, G. J.' Dann was the pillar of the Hindi 
examinations, and our Orissa missionaries have been 
mainly responsible for examinations in Oriya. Anderson 
helped to create the National Missionar}' Council (later 
Christian Council) of -which he was the first Secretary’. 
Carey and B. A. Nag were the outstanding figures of the 
Bengal Cliristian Council in its earlier years. Philip John 
and others have played a great part in the North India 
Coimcils, and Kenneth Weller was the first Secretar)' of 
the Orissa Coimcil. W. Sutton Page started the Calcutta 
Language School for missionaries and John Reid revived 
it in Dageeling. Bevan Jones created the School of 
Islamics, and R. C. Das the Benares Institute of Hinduism. 
The inception of the United Missionar^'^ Training College - 
in Calcutta was largely due to Miss Dyson. C. B. Young 
was Warden of a hostel in the Anglican St. Stephen’s 
College, Dellii. We have taken an active part in the 
Delhi United Christian School. Gordon Carpenter 
conceived the idea of a Union Christian residential school 
for Bengal, which aften%nrds came to fhiition in Bish- 
nupur. ^Ve are partners in the United h-Iissionary Girls’ 
School in Calcutta. It was a Baptist who organised the 
excellent Chapra Training School for -village teachers in 
Bengal. A, E. Hubbard did a great work in the Free 
Church in New Delhi. Dr. Edith Bro%vn has been the 
inspiration of tlie great medical ivork for women at 
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Ludhiana. In literature the activities of the Serampore 
Brethren have been mentioned, and the tradition has 
been honourably maintained throughout the years. 
The Baptist version of the Bible is the only one current 
in Bengali, Hindi or Oriya, and in each province Baptist 
hymn books are widely used. It was a Baptist who organ- 
ised the Christian Literature Board for Bengal, 'and a 
succession of Baptist secretaries did much to revive the 
Calcutta Christian Tract and Book Society. T. C. Vicary 
founded the Union Christian Training College at Ber- 
hampur in Bengal. The latest is R. Barclay’s 
achievement in organising the Union Theological School 
for Bengal with a Scots Presbyterian principal, a Bengali 
Baptist- vice-principal and an Anglican Bengali lecturer. 

The position in Lushai deserves fuller treatment as a 
unique experiment in Church Union. North Lushai is 
in the field of the Welsh Presbyterians, and South Lushai 
is Baptist. When it became necessary that the rapidly 
increasing number of baptized Christians should be 
bound together in an organised Church, it was decided 
to adopt a modification of the Presbyterian form of Church 
government. This had proved very satisfactory in the 
Welsh Church of the North, and it weis felt that the same 
form of Church government in the two districts would 
result in the unity of the whole Lushai Church. This has 
indeed proved to be the case. The Church of the North 
and the Church of the South each follows its own distinc- 
tive teaching in the matter of doctrine, while it recognises 
and appreciates the teachings of the other. Each recog- 
nises the ordained pastorate of the other Church and those 
in full membership in either area are full members of 
the whole Church. The question of transfer from one 
area to another, or from one village to another, does not 
arise. A church member is a member of the whole 
Church and not of any individual community. Each 
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area makes its own rules for the government of the Church 
in that area. In matters that affect the whole Church, 
there is unity of action — ^no rule being made in either 
area until it has been agreed on by both. Representatives 
of the South attend the Presbytery Council meetings of 
the North, and vice versa. Thus, if and %vhen the two 
Missions withdraw, the Lushai Church will be able to 
stand alone — a. united, indigenous Church.^ 

Truly Baptists have reason to be proud of their share in 
co-operative effort. It is only by a continued expansion 
of such team work that the tremendous task in India can 
adequately be faced. 


^ 3 u/, pp. 157-8. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE INDIAN CHURCH TAKES CHARGE 

■“ To esteem and treat Indians alwr^s as our equals. To cultivate 
their spiritual gifts, ever pressing upon them their missionary obligation — 
since Indians only can win India for Christ'' 

IT is remarkable that many early missionaries were them- 
selves the fruit of the missionary enterprise. Many were 
Anglo-Indians, whose birth and residence in the country 
gave them an easy command of the language. As Indians 
entered the Church, the abler of them were appointed as 
itinerant evangelists and resident pastors. At a lateri 
stage outstanding Indians were selected as assistant 
missionaries, and finally a number of these were nomin- 
ated to the Home Committee for appointment by them 
as home missionaries, having equal status and responsi- 
bilities with the British missionary. 

In the early days, too, active support for missionary 
work was organised on the field. Bow Bazar Church in 
Calcutta was vigorous in the evangelisation of the 
villages south of the city. The “ Lall Bazar Church 
Missionary Society ” was founded in 1824 (Lall Bazar 
being the former name of the street). In 1839 the church 
at Entally formed a “ Native Missionary Society.” 
Lower Circular Road Church had a Missionary Band, 
and Howrah a Branch Missionary Society. The Agra 
Baptist Auxiliary Missionary Society appointed and 
largely supported its own agents and missionaries, and 
continued to develop the work with great success until 
the Mutiny of 1857 put an end to the organisation. An 
Indian Auxiliary Mission was formed in Orissa before 
1870. All these organisations had careers of fluctuating 
usefiilness and gradually faded out. 
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The iDdiau Baptist Missionar}* Societj.* %\'as formed in 
Bengal in 1S98 and received generous support from tire 
churches. It found a sphere of work amongst the Moghs 
at Ramgarh in the Chittagong Hiil Tracts, its first mfg - 
sionar}' being Da\-alchandra Haidar, a B.AI.S. e\*angelist 
who resigned his post for that purpose. Subsequently it 
conducted ^\‘ork at Jhenidah in Jessore, but was later 
absorbed in the Bengal Baptist Union. About the same 
time an Indian Baptist Missionary Society ■vs*as formed in 
Orissa. A worker was sent to Angul and for fifteen years 
much good work \\-as done. The I 3 .M.S. finally ceased 
in 1015. 

Efforts to organise the churches into unions for mutual 
fellowship and help began at the Jubilee in 1842, ^vhen 
the “ Association of the Baptist Churches in Bengal ” rvas 
formed at Serampore. ITie Annual Meetings of the 
Association were held for some years, but later were 
discontinued. 

The year 1870 marks an era in Indian Mission historj’. 
The Home Committee then decided that it was desirable 
that the people should take practical steps in the direction 
of independence. They should pay their o^\■n pastors and 
repair their o^sm churches. The aid so long given from 
home was not to be withdrawn at once, but the deduc- 
tions. sraduaUv increasins. were to cover a number of 
years. After the early seventies, no church "was repaired 
nor pastor paid, from Mission funds. Looking back, we 
see that in the preceding fort}* years there had been such 
a spirit of dependence on foreign aid that the succeeding 
fort}* years did not entirely eradicate it- In many places 
the IMission-paid teacher was still expected to give 
pastoral aid, and was assisted by the occasional \isits 
of the Missioa-paid preacher. In bigger churches the 
■mp.n who was practically head of the tillage in secular 
matters and, also, the best educated, was. made pastor 
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and gave his services 'free. The people have been, of 
late years, learning gradually to help one another in 
matters of church building and repairs, but there is still 
much to be learnt in this direction. • 

In many districts anAual gatherings of the Christians 
were held for instruction and mutual uplift. Revival 
meetings on a large scale were started in the Khulna 
district, and these resulted in the formation of the Bengal 
Christian Conference, whose annual meetings were for 
many years the great event fOr Christians of" all 
denominations. 

, In 1892, the Centenary Year, a Union of the Baptist 
Churches of the Barisal, Pirojpur and Madaripur areas 
was formed. Similar District Unions were formed in other 
areas. The formation of these Unions really marks the 
beginning of a new era in the relationships between the 
Mission and the Church. The first period had been one 
of Mission Control of the Churches. Up till that time the 
ruling body for all districts had been the Annual Pro- 
vincial Missionary Conference, to which, as years went 
on, an increasing number of Indians were invited, some 
of these being, in later years, the official representatives 
of their District Church Unions. The rule of the Con- 
ferences was on the whole both benevolent and efficient. 
The destinies of the Mission were guided by a succession 
of able and consecrated men acting as India Secretaries, 
of whom John Kerry and Herbert Anderson are note- 
worthy because of their long service and exceptional 
talents. When John Reid succeeded Anderson the time 
was ripe to reap the harvest of long years of painful growth. 
The years since the Centenary in 1892 had witnessed the 
beginnings of the second stage, that of the Separation of 
Church and Mission. The District Unions became respon- 
sible for the organisation and control of the churches, 
while the Mission was responsible for evangelistic, 
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educational, medical and literary work. ’INTiile the 
District missionary was usually, the President of the 
Union, the Mission as such had no official connection 
%\ith it, financial or othensdse. The Union raised its mvii 
funds for its own purposes. Later, certain Unions assumed 
responsibilit}', jointly -with the Mission, for the control of 
piimaiy^ school teachers and evangelists. 

These District Unions worked quite independently of 
each other, save for occasional fraternal \dsits at the time 
of the Annual Meetings, which ^rere crowded gatherings 
with a full programme both inspirational and practical. 
The need for a Central Union for all Bengal was ob\dous 
to aU and, after four years of negotiations, a meeting 
uas held at Baiisal in 1922 to constitute the new Bengal 
Baptist Union — ^usually known by its Bengali equi\alent 
— Scngha. At first this was a real Union, as it included 
representatives of the fields of the Australian, New 
Zealand and American Baptist hlissions, in addition to 
om OAvn. Later, however, the Australians formed their 
ouTi Union, the Americans ceased to attend, and the 
Sangha was thus far truncated, to the great disappointment 
of B. A. Nag and others who had worked for a compre- 
hensive Bengal Union. 

The Sangha was just getting into its stride when it was 
given a sudden increase in its responsibilities. In 1925 
the B.M.S. Home Committee called for drastic retrench- 
ment. Certain eager spirits had long been urging that 
the neur Sangha should take over greater burdens in 
order to make it more of a reality. The framers of 
retrenchment polic}' in Bengal seized upon this idea, and 
all B.M.S. work in the four older fields was transferred 
to the Sangha, with a grant from the Mission considerably 
less than die total grants previously made to those areas. 
European missionaries were withdrawn from all fields 
except Barisal. The Sangha tackled its heavy task with 
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real courage. A great strain was thrown upon the four 
District Unions, but they raised considerable sums locally, 
and watched expenditure very critically, with the 
result that the diminution of work was very slight. 

It was, however, unfortunate that the new advance in 
its origin was associated with retrenchment. This gave 
rise to the idea that it was merely a means of saving 
money, whereas in the eyes of its originators it was a very 
definite act of faith in the ability of the Bengali churches 
to manage the work. Another drawback was that the 
scheme produced a split between the areas controlled 
by the Sangha and those under direct control of the 
Mission, where money was relatively easier to obtain. 
But the ten years’ experiment in local self-government 
brought distinct gains. Indian responsibility was 
developed, local leaders bravely shouldered heavy 
responsibilities, and the community as a whole realised 
that 'the work is theirs and not that of a foreign body. 

John Reid attended the Jerusalem Conference of the 
International Missionary Council in 1928 and B. A. Nag 
the Baptist World Congress in Berlin in 1934. The effect 
of these meetings on them was seen when the Bengal and 
Assam Christian Council, under Nag’s leadership, 
prepared a scheme for the transfer of all Mission work to 
the control of the Indian Church. The B.M.S. was one 
of the first societies to give general approval to the 
scheme. In February 1935, a plan of union was accepted 
by the B.M.S. Conference and the' Bengal Baptist Union 
Assembly. The constitution of the Union was revised, 
and, in October 1935, in the historic board room at 
Serampore, the Council of the Bengal Baptist Union held 
its first session. It was a great moment for B. A. Nag 
when the Council stood to adopt the revised constitution 
and he thus saw the fruit of twenty years of unremitting 
labour. Thus the B.M.S. entered into full partnership 
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with the Baptist Churches of Bengal. Thenceforth the 
work of the Mission in this Province has been controlled, 
not by the' Field Conference, but by the Sangka acting 
by its Assembly and through its Council. On both these 
bodies the missionaries are in a permanent minority. 
The courage of the Home Committee in making the 
transfer and that of the churches in taking over so heavy 
a burden, were equally admirable. 

The Utkal phristian Church Union of Orissa was 
formed in Cuttack in 1908. In Christmas week of that 
year the All-Orissa C. E. Convention was held there, and 
d^egates from all parts of the province were present. 
At one of the meetings Mr. A. K. Das, the.,Provincial 
C. E. secretary, spoke of Orissa’s great need of the Gospel, 
and urged the Indian Christians to make every effort to 
propagate it and to make the churches self-supporting. 
The Spirit of God was behind the appeal, and the people 
responded vdth enthusiasm. As a result the Utkal 
Christian Church Union was formed. The churches 
connected with the American Baptist Mission sent 
delegates and, joining the Union, co-operated in its 
work for some years. 

Later the churches were combined into six District 
Unions. The negotiations which attended this action 
were similar to those conducted in Bengal, and were 
begun in order to form an organic union of the Church 
and Mission. Reid, then India Secretary, laboured hard 
and with enthusiasm to bring this about, and Orissa 
actually succeeded two years before Bengal. In 1933 at 
an Easter meeting in Puri, the Mission and the Utkal 
Union were merged into the Utkal Baptist Central Church 
Council. Since then the churches in Orissa and the 
B-M.S. have worked together, pooling men and money, 
for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. All the evangelists 
working in the province connected %vith the B.M.S. 
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come under the control of the Council, and all grants 
available for evangelistic work are administered tlirough 
it. About two-tliirds of the delegates who meet year by 
year to discuss plans for the work and the distribution of 
the money are Indians, either laymen or Council workers. 
The District Unions have full powers in all arrangements 
for the evangelistic and Church work in their own area, 
for placing workers and for allocating the money granted 
to them through the Central Council. The missionaries 
are workers of the Central Council and are responsible 
to the 'Council for thrir work. The Council is animated 
by a read spirit of co-operation and brotherliness, and 
the work is going forward.^ 

Thus in Bengal and Orissa we have reached the third 
stage : The Mission merged in the Church. 

It is interesting to note that both in Bengal and Orissa 
the churches associated with the American Baptists, 
whose interest in the Provincial Unions had lapsed, 
have this year applied for readmission to tlie Unions. 

In North India, too, there has been a reorientation of 
work on the principle of making the Church centric in 
all our plans. To this end Church Councils were estab- 
lished, that through them the Church might undertake a 
gradually expanding responsibility. In 1 9 1 6 the Northern 
District Chturch Council was formed. Pastors were 
appointed to the Simla and Kharar churches. Towards 
their support more than half of their salaries were being 
provided by the two churches while the remaining two 
^urches were contributing to the support of the evangel- 
ists doing pastoral work among them. The Ddhi-Agra 
Church Council was established in 1917, originally 
thirteen and now eighteen churches being afl^ated to it. 
They undertake the full support of an evangelisticworker, 
and maintain a number of orphans in B.M.S. Schools. 

^ Ibid, pp, 148-50. 
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A Sustentation Fund has been established ivith a tdeiv to 
increasing local contributions to the support of the pastors. 
In Bihar all the churches are now constituted on a 
“ Union ” basis, admitting to membership Christians 
from other denominations, and they are united in the 
Gaya-Monghyr-Patna Union Church Gotmcil. The 
pastors at Patna and Gaya are entirely supported by their 
own churches. 

Prpgress has been slower in North India. This is due 
partly to the smaller numbers of Baptist Christians in the 
field, and also to the widely scattered nature of the area. 

The organisation of the Lushai Church has been 
described in the previous chapter. The Church here is 
independent of the Mission both in the matter of control 
and support, and this is in itself a testimony to the success 
of the work. The Mission has always been responsible 
for the cost of training pastors, candidates for the ministry 
being selected by the Presbytery, and appointed and 
supported by it on the completion of their training, iT 
considered worthy of ordination. 

The fom- provinces are thus in diSering stages with 
regard to Church and Mission relationships : Lushai — 
Church organised independently of the Mission in control 
and support, though looking to the missionary for guid- 
ance ; North India — Independent Church Councils, 
partial support ; Orissa — ^Mission merged in Church for 
evangdistic and Church work, other subjects being 
reserved for Missionary Committees ; Bengal — ^Afission 
merged in Church, the only reservation being the allow- 
ances of missionaries. 

How do things work in a province where the Iv&sion 
has merged with the Church ? The local support is con- 
siderable, much of it being raised on the spot and not 
being recorded in the central accounts. Each church 
contributes towards the salary oLits pastor, the balance 
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being met from central funds. Its members build and 
repair their church, pastor’s house, school and teacher’s 
quarters, entirely at their own cost. They provide the 
teacher’s food, and make a contribution towards the cost of 
the school. They contribute a tenth of the church income 
to the District Union funds. At every -wedding the bride- 
groom is expected to make a contribution to Union funds. 

Come to a meeting of the District Union Council. 
Delegates gather from every church in the area, and there 
is much cheery greeting as friends meet each other. A 
gong convenes the meeting, and tlie President takes the 
chair. In a group of forty men there may be two mission- 
aries, one English and one Indian. As the roll is called, 
each delegate pays to the treasurer an affiliation fee for 
his church, together ivith its dues for the Union “ tenth,” 
school contribution, or rent of mission property. The 
Agenda is long and keenly discussed. The school com- 
mittee makes its report, and the Inspector is questioned 
about the state of various schools. Local church diffi- 
culties are reported, and members are appointed to settle 
them. A church inshes to rebuild its chapel, so there is 
a lively period while the cost is shared among the churches 
by a levy, to be paid at the next meeting. We break off 
when the midday meal smells inviting, go to the pool to 
bathe, and then sit down together on straw to a meal 
provided by the inviting church. More discussion follows, 
on plans to be made for an evangelistic week of ivitness, 
delegates to be sent to a meeting of another union, and 
so on. A break is made for tea and biscuits, a devotional 
meeting follows, and the Lord’s Supper cpmes as a climax 
to the proceedings ; after which the delegates depart to 
the four points of the compass. Tlie discussions are as 
keen as at any similar meeting in Britain, and the 
treasurer takes back considerable sums towards the 
local support needed to balance his budget. 
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The Working Committee or Executive of the Provincial 
Union meets t\vice a year. T^vo or three days are needed 
to deal ^nth a heav)' agenda whose minutes occupy an 
hour or so in the India Committee at home. In the 
Executive Indians stiU predominate numerically, though 
there is a good proportion of British missionaries. Debates 
are keen and fHendly, and it is only very rarely that the 
division of voting is on racial lines. Missionaries usually 
find themselves on both sides in a division. 

The Council is a larger body, and includes delegates 
from the District Unions, and a considerable number of 
missionaries who, however, are in a distinct minority. 
If the Working Committee is the Cabinet, the Coimcil is 
the Parliament of the Union, meeting annually for two 
days to deal n*ith the major business. Both in the 
"Working Committee and in the Council the laymen are 
exerting an increasing influence. 

Finally!-, Bengal has an Assembly, corresponding to the 
Baptist Union Assembly at home, to -which each church 
can send its pastor and one or more delegates. This 
should meet annually, but more often two or three- y^ears 
elapse between the meetings. To the Assembly every' 
missionary is invdted, and it is a time of happy fello^vship 
and jolly' common meals. There are addresses on big sub- 
jects, and matters of major importance are decided. These 
have proved times of real inspiration and helpfidness. 

It is noteworthy' that in Bengal the “ English” Churches, 
which are financially independent of the Mission, 
co-operate cordially in the local and Bengal Unions, and 
contribute generously' to their support. This is ty’pical. 
From the beginning it has been team work bet^veen the 
British and Bengali. It was Carey the yoimger and I. N. 
Sarkar who organised the Baiisal District Union ; 
G. Shaw and Santosh Sardar that in the South 
Villages ; A. K. Das, H. Pike and M i hir Jachuk 
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built up the Utkal.Union ; Carey, B. A. Nag and Jolm 
Reid the old Bengal Union, later led so well by A. C. 
Ghose and A. L. Sircar. Benjamin Pradhan, Miss 
Wigner, B. F. W. Fellows and P. K. Das have been the . 
mainstay of the Utkal Council. The reorganised Bengal 
Union had as its first officers J. K. Biswas, J. N. Rawson, 
S. D. Mukeqi and W. E. French. It is noteworthy that 
the first, two Bengali officers, President and Treasurer, 
were laymen. In later years N. A. Sircar, the secretary, 
and B. B. Ghosh, the treasurer, have been ably supported by 
H. D. Northfidd, R. A. Barclay and B. D. Roy. On the 
women’s side Mrs. Mukciji, Miss Moulc, Miss Usha 
Biswas, Miss Andress, Miss Biraj Roy and Mrs. Griffiths 
have made an effective team. In Lushai it was J. H. 
Lorrain and Challiana who so effectively built up the 
Church. In North India Joel Waiz Lall, John Jardinc^ 
Haider AlijJ. T. Sidey, E. T. Stuart and Philip John have 
laboured for the building of a united Church. Nor is it 
only in the direction of the Unions that this team work is 
evident. In every district we find again that where Christ 
sends them out two by two it is often an Indian and a 
BridsHer who are sent together. 

There are still problems, of course. Real co-operation 
in matters of the Spirit and of the business side of religious 
work is never easy to obtain even in Britain where there 
are no racial differences of outlook. And there arc 
churches which like to go their own way, no matter 
whether the Mission or a joint body of Indians and 
missionaries is at the head. The work is growing, which 
means more workers and more money. In a time of 
economic depression, how can the churches face the 
problem of attaining self-support and of providing pastors 
for. new and backward areas ? If the colleges give us the 
trained and consecrated pastors so desperately needed, 
can the most needy churches support them adequately ? 
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Can missionaries, -vvith tiieir Western ideas, leam enough of 
Jesus’ methods to help our brethren in India in India’s 
•wax and not Britain’s? ^NTien does Christ want the mission- 
ary to stand aside, and when should he remain to guide ? 

But problems are a sign of active life. And the Spirit 
of God is only waiting for our obedience to lead Indian 
Christians and missionaries alike forward in His way.^ 
The churches have come to realise that the .work of 
extending God’s Kingdom is their o^vn, and they are 
taking an increasing share in its work. There has been 
a tendenc)" in these initial years to concentrate on the 
urgent need of strengthening and educating the Christian 
community. But where there have been ne^v movings of 
the Spirit of God amongst outsiders, as, for instance, the 
Telugus on the Hooghly, the Rishis near Jessore, the Garos 
in the Dacca area, the Unions have been eager to help 
and to pro\’ide the necessary ftmds. It is encomaging 
to see how rapidly the leadership is passing into the hands 
of yormger men, who are among the products of owe 
high schools and Serampore College. Remembering the 
prayer of Jesus “ that they may be one as we are,” and 
that what is of Him cannot f^, we look fonvard con- 
fidently to a deepening fellowship eind co-operation 
between the Church Unions and the B.M.S,, xmtil the 
latter is no longer needed in India. That day has by no 
means come. The Indian churches have repeatedly 
asked for more missionaries to share wth them in the 
work, and the poverty of our community vill for many 
years call for financial help fi’om the British churches who 
are so far more greatly favoured. The leading of God 
has been sho^\■n unmistakably in the years that are past, 
in spite of aU our mistakes, and we have faith that He 
•^>011 build something very precious on the foimdations 
so faithfully laid. 

p. 131. 


CHAPTER XIX 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


IN the foregoing chapters ^vc have sought to understand 
the Indian situation, and have watched the growth of the 
Indian Church, God’s instrument for mccUng it. Since 
Indians only can uin India for Christ,” what of the 
future ? The solution of India’s political problem is siiH 
hidden from us. We hope for an agreed solution, which 
may be a unified India, wth certain provinces definitely 
under Muslim control, and a generous treatment of 
Muslims in the Central Government. The Indian States 
have declared their concern not to stand in the way of 


India’s political progress, and their readiness to acccjU 
the proposals of the Cabinet Mission. The Muslim 
problem vitally affects B.M.S. work. If ilie grouping 
proposed by the Cabinet Mission is approved, the whole 
of our work in Bengal and Lushai would be within the 
eastern wing of the Muslim group, ^\^lalever be the 
decision, most of our Bengal ivork is certain to be under 
Muslim control. The problem of the Princes concern'? 
us less, since only our Balangir work lies within Indian 
States. 


What wU be the position of the British missionary' in a 
free India? Some misgiving has been created by the 
Congress slogan: “Quit India.” Mr. Gandhi has 
recently stated that the cry “ Quit India ” docs not mean 
“the destruction of foreigners,” but their “ willinf^ 
conversion to Indian Ufe.” The foreigner who remains 
snll be expected to “give India all his talents and bv 
service render himself indispensable to the land of his 
adoption.” These two conditions define admirably what 
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is expected of the missionary to India, and what he would 
^^r•ish his ois-n attitude to be. There certainly be a 
relaxation of racial tension when the struggle for freedom 
is over. The British missionar}^ will no longer be em- 
barrassed by his relationship to the ruling power. His 
^viUingness to remain when that poiver is withdrawn will 
be a demonstration of his disinterested desire to serve 
India. The Indian is quick to sense the inwardness of 
such an attitude, and may be relied upon to respond 
with a true welcome to the missionarj* ^vho has come to 
serve and not to lead. 

INTiether the new government will place any restriction 
upon the right of the Christian to seek to win men for 
Christ, and the right of any Indian to declare his con- 
version to Christianity, remains to be seen. There have 
been disquieting sjTnptonis in certain directions which 
indicate the need for watchfulness. Recent pronoimce- 
ments of Indian leaders, however, give reason for the 
confidence that the fiiU freedom of preaching and con- 
version i\-ill be granted. 

As to whether the Indian Church desires our help, the 
statement of the National Christian Coirndl at its 1944 
meeting, under an Indian chairman and secretary, and 
with a substantial Indian majority, is authoritative : “ It 
is our earnest desire that this partnership should continue 
to find expression in the sending out of missionaries to 
the churches by the ^Vest, in the strengthening of the 
spiritual bonds of prayer, mutual help and feUowship in 
Christ, and in the continuance of jfcandal aid, as far 
as this may be necessary and possible, finm our fellow- 
Christians in the IVest, for tiie canning forward of the 
Christian enterprise in India.” 

'With regard to our own churches, the Utkal Church 
Council and the Bengal Baptist Union have sent forward 
tugent appeals for more missionaries finm Britain. 
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In assessing our financial contribution from Bntmn, H 
shLld be rmembcred that on a gcnwous estimate the 
tome of the Man is not more than “'-‘'''“I’'* ^ 
that of his opposite number in Britain. In \ic\s of t . 
poverty of the members of Indian churches, they canno 
L expected to contribute a large share of tlic cost of the 
work, and the churches in Britain must carr>' the hcawcr 

end for years to come. «... » 

We may assume, then, that aid from Britain in men and 

money will still be necessary for some lime. Let us again 
look to the Serampore Covenant to see what is to be our 
part in the enterprise ; 


To set an infinite value on men's souls. 

To aeguaint ourselves with the snares which hold the rtindt of th f'tifilt. 
To abstain from whatever deepens India's pTQudites against the Gesptl. 
To watch for cve^ chance of doing the people good. 

To preach “ Christ Cnicified" as the grand means if ccr.p(Tsi:-.s, 

To esteem and treat Indians alwojfs as our equals. 

To guard and build up " the hosts that may be gathiered'' 

To cultivate their spiritual gifts, ever pressing upon them thrir 
missionary obligation— since Indians only can win India for CkHit. 

To labour unceasingly in Biblical translation. 

To be instant in the nurture of personal religion. 

To give ourselves without reserce to (he Cause, “ not counting tier, 
the clothes we wear our own." 


We from the West must give of our best in pcnsonncl. 
money and material, for nothing less than this will do. 
Our missionaries will be good mixers, wlhout coloiij 
prejudice, ready to work within the Indian Church 
^ngside Indian coUeagucs, under Indian leadership 
The imter bears his testimony to the enriching experience 
gamed from such happy fellowsliip mtli Indians 
Our churches have largely been gathered from tJic 
lower castes and aby and so our first aim 1x1^1 

them then- raissionaiy obHgatiom!” It’’S"L“our 
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privilege to assist in the education of the community, 
particularly in the promotion of adult literacy, the 
training of the ministry, of teachers,, doctors and nurees. 
The nurture of the Church through Conferences, Summer 
Schools, Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavour Societies 
and other methods, will need our help. The revision of 
the Bible and the preparation of Christian literature in 
Indian languages must be the task of Indian scholars, 
but they will welcome our help in organisation and dis- 
tribution. Splendid team work can be done by a Briton 
working alongside an Indian, discussing the subject 
matter with him, and leaving him to produce the Indian 
version. There is a large place for literature in. English, 
written specially for India by those who understand India. 

We can press upon IndiM Christians their missionaiy^ 
obligation only if we ourselves are ready to join them in 
the evangelistic work. Surely the time has come for a 
reorientation of our evangelistic programme. Fifty years 
ago we turned from the caste folk and the Muslim to the 
less privileged folk and the aboriginals. The results have 
been encouraging, and God has been leading us. The 
growth in grace and culture in the Christian community 
■v has often been amazing. Time and again we have seen 
) this family succession : first generation, illiterate convert ; 
second generation, his son, literate in his own tongue, 
becoming a village teacher and a pastor ; and third 
generation, brilliant graduate and effective Christian 
leader. The new groups show great promise and will play 
a big part in the Church of tlie fiiture. But is it right to 
turn away fropi the caste Hindu and the difficult Muslim ? 
Have we been guilty of following the path of least resistance ? 
The group movement taught us between tlie wars that 
we should go all out to win the up and out ” as well as 
the “ do^vn and out.” So in India, while not neglecting 
the less privileged classes, we owe it to Christ and to 
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India to bring to the caste Hindu and the Muslim the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. There must be no mere criticism on our 
part of the religions of tlae people, but a positive declara- 
tion of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, enforced by lives 
of unselfish devotion to the welfare of India’s people. 
We claim the best of India for Christ — ^her keen intellect, 
deep philosophy and mystic sense ; her new enthusiasm 
for social welfare, education and village uplift ; the sHU 
of the craftsman, the patient labour of the peasant 
farmers the charm of her women, their devotion to the 
family, their help to each other ; and all the promise of 
her bright, winsome children. Our Saviour is knocking 
at the door of India, and great will be the enrichment of 
the Chinch when India flings the door wide open. 

What response may we expect from India ? We have 
seen how greatly the life and example of Christ have 
gripped the imagination of many in India, and how 
much the life and thought of India have been influenced 
by Christian ideals. This has been more marked in 
Hinduism than in Islam, though among Muslims, too, 
there have been modern movements which owe something 
to Christian influence. There has of recent years been a 
hardening of India’s attitude, a reaction due to the 
political atmosphere, bringing with it more criticism of 
the Christian way. This has been increased by India’s 
resentment against some of the war-time actions of the 
so-called Christian nations, and particularly against mass- 
bombing and the use of the atomic bomb. To many in 
these bitter years the cult of nationalism among the well- 
to-do, and Communistic attacks on religion among the 
less privileged, have had damaging results. There is a 
grave danger of a general weakening of religious adher- 
ence, a definite flight fi:om religion. India, like the rest 
of the world, is losing her religious sense. 
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We have to realise afresh and more fiilly the transcend- 
ent claims of Jesus. What is there in our Faith which 1 
justifies us in calling every man everywhere to jettison! 
everything in an utter surrender to Christ? "WTien we/ 
are sure in our o^vn hearts that Jesus alone deserves oui 
fealty, we shall be eager to reveal Him to others as the 
only Hope of the world. This must be done now, ere 
India drifts into nihilism. It is a task far beyond our 
powers or those of the Indian Church, but thanks be to 
God for calling us to tasks beyond our powers, when He 
Himself is our sufficiency. At His call we are partners wth 
a Church which is eager to be as free as the Indian nation 
claims to be, and in and with that Church we face up to 
the great task. 

Let us remember that a stream does not normally rise 
higher than its source. It has been God’s good pleasure 
to make us the source from which the Gospel has flowed, 
to India. It is unfair to expect the missionary to be a 
better Christian than the church member at home. We 
cannot expect a keener evangelistic zeal in the Indian 
churches ffian that which we find in those of Britain. 
WTien the zeal for the Lord’s house grips the churches 
at home, when they become on fire to ivin their neighbours 
in Britain for Christ, then the flame will spread to the 
churches overseas, and we shall see great things happen 
in India. 

The “ ointment of spikenard very precious ” wth which 
Mary Magdalene anointed Christ "for His burying” 
was made from a plant found in North India. The 
“ clean white cloth ” in which Joseph ^vTapped the body 
of Jesus w'as an Indian muslin. Here ivas the unconscious 
devotion of India to the dead Christ. We look to see, 
and perhaps very soon, the conscious devotion of India 
to the living Christ. To this great cause we give our- 
selves \vithout reserve. 
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